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PREFACE. 


Thus there seemed room for such a book (call it 
''guide-book/' "hand-book/' " sketch as this is intend- 
ed to be. Many years’ residence in Benares, and a very 
deep interest in all that concerns her, enables the writer 
not merely to repeat what others have written, but to add 
something as the outcome of personal enquiry and ob- 
servation. In saying this he does not wish to ignore 
his very great obligation to those whose writings he has 
so freely used, but only to indicate that he has gone 
hunting, himself, and not only cooked the spoil of others. 

Conscious of its many deficiencies, this little book is 
issued in the hope that it may prove of some service to 
visitors to Benares, and possibly to others who reside 
here for a season. 

Whatever its fate, it is offered by one who is not only 
intensely interested in Kashi, but who loves her dearly, 
and desires, and strives for, her good- 

EDWfN GREAVES. 

BENARES : 

June the 21st, 1Q0U 


I must thank very heartily Messrs* Saeed Bros, of Benares, for the 
permission they have kindly granted me to have their photographs 
reproduced. Also I thank His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, very 
specially, for graciously placing at my disposal some very fine photo- 
graphs from his collection. 


E. G. 
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q, is a very deep guttural k.” 

No attempt is made to distinguish the other con- 
sonants from the English consonants. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


TI^ADITION AND HISTORY. 

B enares, or KisIk, ^^the inustrious,'* is a city of 
great antiquity, of unrivalled sanctity, and of 
boundless renown. So great is its antiquity, that 
its exTstence, apparently, long anticipates the dawn of 
history. It seems perfectly clear from tradition that 
Benares first existed, and then the rest of the world was 
formed round it. On equally good authority we find that 
the Benares tb.us referred to was not the Benares now 
included in the municipal limits, b^ut the whole territory 
enclosed by the Punchkosi Road. With facts like these 
before iis who could dream of enquiring, ‘'who founded 
Benares?” As well impertinently enquire, ‘‘who built 
the Himilayas ?” 

That Benares dates from very early times is a matter . 
that admits of no doubt, and likewise that it was from 
very early times renowned for its religious associations. 
Some Puranic stories give a measure of plausibility to 
the theory that the Aryans made it one of their import- 
ant centres, and that it has been, from time to time, a 
battle-ground for rival religions. There is a tradition 
that Mahadeva and his votaries were ousted for a time, 
and later on again resumed their sway* 
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It was clearly a place of no small importance five and 
twenty centuries ago, when Buddha made it the first 
centre for propagating his teaching, and it should be 
remembered that at that time Benares lay much nearer 
to Sirn.itli than the modern city does. 

It is in the 7th century of the Christian era that 
we first see Benares with anything like clearness, and, 
strange to say, the picture comes from China, it is the 
description given by the enthusiastic Chinese Buddhist 
traveller, Hiouen Thsang. He describes it as a city of 
about three miles long by one broad, thickly populated, 
materially rich, the people cultured, and paying honour 
to those who led a life of religious study. The pious 
traveller notices with great regret the fact that “ few 
have respect for the Law,” f.c., for Buddhism, the greater 
part being believers in Hinduism. He refers to a 
hundred Hindu temples, and ten thousand heretics, 
(meaning, it must be presumed, Hindu devotees;. This 
reference must be, however, to the kingdom of Benares, 
and not simply the city, for later on in his account, he 
speaks of twenty temples of the gods,” where apparent- 
ly he is referring to the city. 

If this be anything like an adequate account of the 
city at that period, the passion, or opportunities, for 
temple-building must greatly have increased since the 
days of Hiouen Thsang. 

The names given to the city reflect little light upon 
its history, Baranasl and Kashi are both ancient names* 
Kashi is generally taken to signify “the shining,” “the 
illustrious.” Some people have accepted a dream-king 
Ivisha as the founder of the city or kingdom, but this 
theory appears to have no historical foundation what- 
ever. History does furnish references to the Kashis, 
as the inhabitants of the Kingdom of Kishi, but this 
throws no light at all on the question as to who founded 
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the kingdom. The ancient form of the name Benares 
(more properly Ban'lras, pronounced something like the 
three English words bun-are-usi is Bar.lnasi or BarAn^si 
or Ban.trasj, To account for this last form a king Ban/ir 
has been begotten of the imagination, but the only 
really historical references to any king Banu’ are to a 
monarch who must have lived long after the city had 
enjoyed the possession of this name. As an etymology 
for BarAnasi it has been suggested that it was derived 
by combining the two words Barn A and Assi, the two 
rivers which now form the northern and southern 
boundaries (roughly) of the city; but in the first place, 
the Assi ought not to be called a river, it is quite *an 
insignificant stream, practically a dry watercourse for 
the greater part of the year, and in the second place, 
in ancient times the city appears to have been about the 
part *where the BarnA joins the Ganges, and only in 
more recent times to have spread out towards the Assi 
side. 

Thus as regards the names for the city, we are 
reduced to the bald fact that many Hindus delight to 
speak of the cit}'' as K 'lShi, many others refer to it as 
BanAras, while Europeans spell and pronounce the name 
in a variety of ways. 

The gentle Aurangzeb sought to purify the city from 
its idolatrous associations by renaming it Muhammad- 
AbAd, but the name was never accepted and made current^ 
it apparently only appeared in a few State documents. 
Probably few know that it was ever so named. 

There are not wanting evidences, old ruins especially, 
to shew that the old city stood further north than it does 
at the present time, possibly on both sides of the river 
Barna, at the point where it joins the Ganges, it may 
even have been on the northern bank at first. Gradu- 
ally it has been shifting south, and now stretches from 
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about three quarters of a mile south of the Barna to the 
Assi, about four miles along the face of the Ganges, 
which at this part of its course flows, approximately, from 
the south-west to the north-east. 

During the 11th and 12th centuries, or for parts of 
this period, it would seem that Benares was included in 
the kingdom of Kanouj, though to what extent it was 
subject to the central government it is impossible to say. 
There is mention in Mahommedan documents of raids of 
Mahommedans upon Benares during the 11th century, 
but nothing to justify the belief that Mahommedan 
supremacy was established. 

^At the close of the 12th century, however, an army 
from Shahdb-ud-din Ghori sacked Benares, and it is said, 
destroyed nearly a thousand temples, establishing a 
Mahommedan government, and leaving a governor in 
charge. Hinduism appears to have received a*“very 
severe shock, and it is recorded that many Brahmans 
forsook the sacred city and sought refuge in South India. 
Probably during the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries 
Benares was more or less under Mahommedan domina- 
tion, and Hinduism would have to “go softly,” its mea- 
sure of assertiveness Deing probably largely dependent 
on the character of the Governor for the time being, 
and the trend of matters in the adjacent dominions. 

In the 16th century things greatly improved under 
the more liberal-minded policy of Akbar, and probably 
Benares during this period regained much of its former 
power as a centre for Hindu religious life. But during 
the troubled times that followed the death of Akbar the 
prosperity of Benares was no longer assured, and later 
on, the attentions of Aurangzeb marked a period of great 
trouble and humiliation for the Hindus of Benares. 
Aurangzeb swept down on the city in the year 1669, 
and left as a monument the mosque close to Gyan B.ipi, 
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which he c:ut^ 'jd to he erected on the ruins of the old 
Bislnvan tcireplc fd' the Hindus which he had des- 
troyed. Pnehably it was at about the same time that 
another celehi’:ited Hindu temple was demolished, and 
on its Site the mosque ei'ected whose lofty minarets from 
above Panch-^ang. Glilt, form such a striking centre 
to the city, and seem to dominate the city from whatever 
direction it may be viewed, for miles round. 

On the death of Aiirangzeb tlierc was another period 
of confusion and strife, and Benares had to pass through 
many vicissitudes. Eventually, in 1772, it was made over 
to Saldat Klroi, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who farmed 
it out to iMir IvListam Ali. It was at about this time that 
the foundations were laid for the enjoyment of the high 
position nov^ held by H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. 
Mans/i Ran, a Gautam BhuiliAr, was the zamindar 
(squire of Thithariya, now called Gangipur, a village 
some nine miles west of Benares, and in which the ruins 
of a fort remain to the present day. Mansa Rain 
managed to extern! Ins power, and in the end to attain 
the position which had belonged to Mir Rustam Ali. 
Eventualiv n(^t only was this position coniirmed to him, 
but upon his death the title ot R 'j <. was granted to his 
son Balwant Singh, 

Bahvant Singh did not fail to improve the shining 
hour, and while keeping his master the Nawah Wazir 
satisfied by the punctual payment of the revenue, he was 
steadily tightening his grasp of the province, until in 
1748 he threw off all semblance of allegiance, and set up 
as an independent king. 

Safdar Jang, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, was not 
likely to give up the province without a struggle, and 
summoned Balwant Slngii to appear before him in 
Benares. This he declined to do ami retired to the very 
strongly situated fort of Bijaigarh, lying away in the 
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jungle, many miles to the south. Safdar Jang sacked 
the village of Gangipiu’, but eventually Bahvant Singh 
was confirmed in his kingdom. 

It was at about this time that he made Ramnagar 
his capital, and built a fort there. This remains the 
seat of the Maharaja up to the present time. 

During succeeding years Bahvant Singh, between the 
various contending parties, had a distinctly lively time of 
it, but by dint of playing his cards well, and occasionally 
retiring to his jungle retreat, he managed to foil the 
efforts of Shuja-ud*daula, who had succeeded Safdar Jang 
as Nawab Wazir of Oudh. Bahvant Singh was befriend- 
ed^ by the English and retained his possessions and 
power in the province, though he sometimes had to pay 
rather heavily for the maintenance of his position. 

On the death of Bahvant Singh in 1770 some difficulty 
was raised about the succession. The legitimate heir was 
Mahip Nclrayan Singh, the grandson of Bahvant Singh, 
by his only legitimate child, a daughter. There was a 
son, however, by a certain Rajput woman, and this son 
w^as old enough and clever enough to secure the succession 
for himself. He made large presents to the Nawab, and 
thus strengthened his a'dvocacy, and at a conference held 
in Benares in 1772, between the Nawab and Warren 
Hastings, Chet Sing was confirmed in his kingdom, and 
in his title of Raja. From the first, however, the rela- 
tions between the English and Chet Singh were not 
particularly happy. At a time of severe pressure Warren 
Hastings demanded additional help from Chet Singh, 
which, while not absolutely refusing, he delayed and 
withheld. It was in August 1781 that matters reached 
a climax. Warren Hastings wearied by procrastinations 
and excuses, and stung by the attitude assumed by Chet 
Singh, sent the Resident with some sepoys to arrest Chet 
Singh, who was in his palace in Benares itself, at Shivald 
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Ghit, on the bank of the Ganges. No resistance was 
made, Chet Singh was seized and left in the custody of two 
companies of sepoys, officered by three lieutenants. By 
a strange oversight, the sepoys had not been supplied 
with ammunition, and later on, some of the Raja’s soldiers 
from Riimnagar arrived. Under such circumstances 
what could be expected ? The forces of Warren Hastings 
were shut up in a narrow courtyard, comparatively 
unarmed ; they perished almost to a man, and Chet Singh 
escaped across the river to Ramnagar. The tombs of the 
three lieutenants may still be seen, close to the buildings 
at the back of Shivali Ghat. 

Lieut. Arch. Scott. 

,, Jer. Synies. 

,, J. Stalker. 

killed August 1 7th 1781, near this spot, doing their duty. 

An enclosure in the city close to the Chetganj Police 
Station commemorates the death of the Indian sepoys. 
This enclosure and tablet are far away from the scene 
of their death. 

The position of Warren Hastings, with only some 
450 men, was one of great danger, and he had to 
abandon the city and take refuge m Chunar. As soon as 
reinforcements arrived Warren Hastings returned to the 
city and re-established his position. Mahip Narayan 
Singh, the rightful heir to the throne, was now installed as 
Raja, and the district was settled on a firmer and more 
permanent basis than had existed hitherto. The Rajd s 
possessions were now called “The Family Domains: in 
them the Raja enjoyed defined jurisdiction, and still 
retained his title of Raja.” but was no longer in a 
position to claim independent governing power. 

The next event of importance occurred in 1799. 
Wazir Aii had succeeded to the position of Nawab, but 
was deposed in favour of Saadat Ali Khan, the legitimate 
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heir. Wazir Ah was granted a libeiTil pcnsi(;n, and 
resided in Benares, in the house and orounds known as 
Madho Das's Garden, the place \\’here Whirren Hastings 
was staying during the troubles just recorded. This 
garden Is situated cloce to the I-"*rjju:e of Wales' Hospital, 
and is now occupied by the buildings belonging to the 
sect of the Rculh iswanhs. Mv. J, F. Cherry, the Resi- 
dent in Benares, persuaded by the Collector, Mr. Davis, 
that the ex-Xa\vab was intriguing with disaffected 
Mahommedans in various parts r)f the country, decided 
to remove him to Calcutta. On January, the 14th, the 
ex-Nawab arrived with tvro hundred armed retainers to 
pay a State visit to the Resident. Mr. Cherry v.as seized 
from behind, and Wazir All attempted to stab him. He 
escaped into the garden but was pursued, and he, his 
Private Secretary Mr. R. Evans , also Mr. R. Graham 
and Captain Conway were killed. Mr. Davis lie^Trd of 
the rising, and ",,as sc;on tlireatc:ncd in his own house. 
He was living in wliat erdh. 1 tl:o b adv:,',;r Ivoth. ^uow 
a State gujst-house belonging to t!w Aialwr j,* oi Bena- 
res, and situated close to tb.e old Mint' Air. !3avis got 
his ware and two cliddiwn on to the fiat roof of the 
small tower of the builuing, and tliere joined them armed 
with a strong native spear. Wdth this he managed to 
keep at bay, single-handed, his two hundred assailants. 
He stood at the top of the narrow winding staircase, 
and thus w'as in a favourable position to deal with his 
fc>es. News of the siluabon spread, and help arrived, 
and delivered Air. Davis from ins critical position. The 
R/tja of Benares, and the Delhi princes ft hen, as now, 
occupying the Shiv do Gh a buddings), remained loyal, 
and the ex-Waz^r after a brief attempt to do further 
damage and then to defend his position in M idho Das's 
Garden, fled to Azamgarh. Evidence was forthcoming 
to shew that plots had been formed, and had not prompt 
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steps been taken, very serious difticulties might have 
arisen. As it was, Wazir Ah’s rashness ruined the plots 
of the conspirators, and the incipient rebellion was soon 
at an end. 

In 1809 a serious disturbance took place between the 
Hindus and Mahommedans. The mosque built on the site 
ot the old Bishwanath Temple had, ever since its erec- 
tion, been a source of friction. An attempt on the part 
of the Hindus to erect a building between the mosque 
and the modern Bishwan ith Temple was resented by 
the Mahommedans, the quarrel came to blows, the 
Hindus mustered their forces and things were ripe for 
a widespread tumult throughout the city. The situaticTn 
was one of peculiar difficulty, but Mr. Bird, the Collector, 
appears to have dealt witli it promptly and tactfully. 
The city was not calmed down, however, without serious 
loss of life. The Mahommedans made an attempt to 
sack the Bishwan ith Temple itself, and later on the two 
forces of the contending parties met near Giye Ghat, a 
congested part of the city with narrow lanes, and in the 
scrimmage many lives were lost. The next move was 
for the Mahommedans to attack Lat Bhairo, a sacred 
spot of the Hindus, situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 
not far from where the B. & X. \\ . Ry. crosses it, near 
to Raj Ghat. The stone column, greatly venerated by 
the Hindus, was overthrown and broken, and has, since 
then, had to be encased in copper. The Hindus retal- 
iated by desecrating and burning a mosque close by, and 
again many lives were lost. The next move was an 
attack by the Hindus on some mosques and tombs near 
to the Pishcich Mochan Tank, at the opposite side of the 
city, and much destruction was etfected. Troops were 
now forthcoming, but it needed much vigilance for a 
long time to prevent the feud again breaking out. It 
is said that during this time of turbulence not less than 
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fifty mosques were destroyed, and several hundreds of 
lives lost. 

A difficulty is said to have occurred in the year 1852 
when some NAgars, resenting the judicial punishment 
of one of their number, raised a tumult, and induced the 
shop-keepers to close their shops, hoping in this way to 
rouse the people to discontent and disorder. Some 
loyal citizens came to the rescue, and getting supplies 
from the surrounding districts, broke down the success 
of the combination of Nagars and shop-keepers. The 
whole tumult was not, however, quelled without some 
energetic measures on the part of the Magistrate. 

The Mutiny days brought their share of anxiety for 
Benares, but no disaster. As news was received from 
various quarters of rebellion having broken out, anxious 
consultations were held in Benares. It was well known 
that there were turbulent and disorderly elements’^in the 
city, and among the troops in Benares and Sultinpur. 
Suit m pur was at that time a militaiy station, but has 
long been given up. It is situated a few miles south of 
Benares on a road to Chunar, There was only one com- 
pany of European troops, the remaining troops were, a 
Sikh regiment, the 37th Native Infantiy (Hindus recruit- 
ed from these provinces , and a Mahommedan regiment 
(the 13th Irregular Cavalryk The latter regiment was 
called in from Sultanpur, a careful watch was kept upon 
the city, and an attempt made to keep the populace good- 
tempered by endeavouring to keep the prices of provi- 
sions low. Some talk was made of evacuating Benares, 
but the policy was rejected. The Judge, Mr. Gubbins, 
seems to have been a tower of strength, the leading spirit 
both in deliberation and in action. It was decided that 
the Europeans should- remain in their own bungalows, 
but in case of actual danger arising, they were to gather 
in the old Mint. It was further decided that an attempt 
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must be made to hold the Collector’s Court-house, as 
in the Treasury, which adjoins it, there were some very 
valuable jewels. English troops occasionally passed 
through Benares but could not be spared to remain here. 
It was on one such occasion that the opportunity was 
taken to disarm the 37th Native Infantry, which had been 
manifesting indications of restlessness. The attempt was 
made but it meant a wild and anxious time for a few 
hours, though the exact bearing of events does not 
come out very clearly. There were probably different 
elements in the different regiments, and it may be that 
the soldiers themselves did not understand very plainly 
what was being atten\pted, and how it would personally 
affect them. Under the circumstances we need not be 
surprised if the incidents were somewhat confused, both 
in their occurrence and in their record. Suffice it to 
say tfiat there was some sharp fighting, and some splendid 
pluck and judgment manifested by a certain Captain Ol- 
pherts. Colonel Neill’s coming was most opportune, and 
the dangerous days were passed during his stay of four 
or five days here. Some of the Indian servants of the 
Government also appear to have rendered valuable help, 
their loyalty, tact, and bravery being worthy of high 
praise. The state of the city caused considerable anxiety, 
for it seemed doubtful what might happen. The Rga of 
Benares, however, remained loyal, probably many of the 
wavering ones took their cue from him, and threw in 
their lot with the loyalists. It was at that time that the 
old Rajghat Fort, lying between the present site of the 
Kashi Railway Station and the Barna River, was re-forti- 
fied, and from this position the city could be more easily 
overawed. These fortifications no longer exist, the ruins 
of them were probably broken down when the prcvsent 
Dufferin Bridge was being erected, but they must have 
remained standing for a long time. I recently travelled 
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in a train, close to the spot, with an old soldier, who told 
me that he had been quartered in the Fort many years 
ago. 

There were anxious and even difficult times in Bena- 
res until the Mutiny was quite over. Special powers 
were assumed by those in charge of the city, and martial 
law was proclaimed. Once and again threatened attempts 
by mutineers from without reached Benares, and on one 
occasion the Rajputs from Jaunpur marched to within 
nine miles of the city, hut the attack was repelled. 

At the time of the construction of the Water-works, 
when the demolition of a temple was being contemplated, 
th^re was a disturbance in the city, but this was of no 
political importance. It was apparently a little scrimmage 
stirred up by a few of the '' badm ishes” (roughs) of the 
city, some of whom are ever ready for anything that may 
give a little zest to life, and yield an opportunity for a little 
looting. The temple was one of no importance, and still 
stands, islanded in the Waiter- wcu’ks and approached 
by a long walled way at the back of the Lai irak Kund. 

It is a matter for much thankfulness that during the 
recent tim.-s of unrest" affairs have been so quiet and 
happy in Benares. The city has had the advantage of 
possessing peculiarly able and sympathetic officials for 
years, and the European and Indian residents 
enjoy times of mutual peace and contentment. 
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BRNARKS IN 1909. 

H aving given a slight sketch of the past of Benares, 
let us now look at the Benares of to-day. In 
doing so it will be well not only to use our eyes, 
but to avail ourselves of such information as may come 
to us through the observation of others. 

The city of the present time does not extend as far as 
the River Barna, but only to the point where the Duffer- 
in Bridge crosses the Ganges. To the south it extends 
as far as the AssL In the rainy season the Assi might, 
by courtesy, be called a river, but for the greater part of 
the year it is only a dry bed : in fact just where it joins 
the Ganges the bed is scarcely discernible, it is about 
level with the surrounding sand. 

This long stretch of the city along the river front b 
between three and four miles in extent. It is crescent- 
shaped, and possibly there is not a city in the whole world 
which presents a more picturesque appearance than 
does Benares when viewed from the Ganges, or from the 
Dufferin Bridge. This river-front aspect of the city must 
have a chapter to itself. 

The width of the city varies considerably. In the ex- 
treme south it is very narrows but increases as it extends 
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north. Taking a straight line from the Panch-Ganga 
Ghat in a north-westernly direction the city has a breadth 
of something like three miles, reaching as far as the old 
stone bridge over the Barna. To the west of this line at 
its northern end lies the European quarter, with the re- 
sidences of many of the civilians and military officers, the 
barracks, and, beyond those, the railway quarters. 

On the other side of the Barna are the principal 
Courts (^the Commissioner’s, the Collector's, and other 
Magistrates’), the Treasury, and a house occupied by the 
Lieutenant-Governor during official visits. Here also the 
Club has its home, with its Tennis Courts, Gardens, 
Swfmming Bath, etc. At present the Judge’s Court 
stands away from the others, to the south of the Barna, 
but materials are being collected for a new Court close 
to the Collector’s. Near to the Courts are the residences 
of the Commissioner and the Judge, and some distance 
beyond those that of the Civil Surgeon. Opposite the 
Club is the Bank of Bengal, a modern well-built brick 
building, with its offices on the ground floor and the up- 
per story used as the residence of the Manager. On a 
road running east from the Courts are the District Jail, 
the Cemetery, and the kill Shankar Asylum. This Asy- 
lum was endowed by the late Raja Kill Shankar Ghosal ; 
it includes alms-houses for the blind, for lepers, and 
others, and has a dispensary and small hospital. The Civil 
Surgeon has the direct charge of the Institution, but its 
general management is under a committee. Along this 
road are several good residences. In former times these 
were official residences, but now many of them are occu- 
pied by private Indian gentlemen. To the north of this 
road are the Police lines and a large Lunatic Asylum, 

The Provincial Jail is about a mile from the Club, on 
a road running west. This has extensive grounds, and 
is capable of accommodating 2000 prisoners. 
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For the European quarter to the south of the Barna, 
St. Alaiy s Church forms a ji^ood centre. Near to this 
are the two Hotels, Clarke's Hotel and the Hotel de 
Pai IS. \\ est and north-west from these are various 
bungalows, the Alilitary Hospital, the Assembly Rooms, 
the Masonic Lodge, the Military Cemetery, and due west 
the Hockey and Polo Grounds, 

The Barracks lie bet%veen the part now mentioned 
and the Railway. They have quite recently been re- 
built. 

On the main road leading from the stone bridge over 
the Barna (the bridge already mentioned) into the City, 
are several other buildings quite worthy of mention. "To 
the left, lying back from the main road are the Judge’s 
Court, and the London Mission High School. To the 
right are the Wesleyan Chapel, the Post Office, and the 
Medical Hall, this being both a druggist business and a 
printing press, though under different proprietors. Ori- 
ginally these were under one, the late Dr. Lazarus. 
Through this press Dr, E. J. Lazarus did a large amount 
of very useful work, Sanskrit, Hindi, and English, both 
for Christian and other iiteratui'e. 

Quite close to the Medical Hall is an old building 
called the Mint. This was the refuge for Europeans 
during the Mutiny scare. It belongs to the Maharaja of 
Benares ; for some time His Highness used It as a Guest- 
House, but more recently it has been occupied by the 
Ku.Ir Sahib, the son of the Alahiraja of Benares. 

Opposite to this is the residence of the Wesleyan 
Missionaries. It may be appropriate to give here a list 
of the Mission premises of the various Missionary Socie- 
ties in one paragiaph, as they are very scattered. The 
London Mission has a Church and three Mission Houses 
near to the Cantonment Railway Station, ^quite close to 
the adjacent level crossing). The Church Mission has its 
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spacious quarters, consisting of Ciuirch, Orphanage, 

Girls’ Normal School, and bungalows, at Sigra, about a 
mile on the road from the Railway Station to the Monkey ? 
Temple. The Church Mission has also a Church in the 
City, near to Dasishwamedh Ghat. At Sigra also, very 
near to the premises of the Church Alis^ion, is the ‘ 

Victoria Hospital, belonging to the Zenana Bible and j 

Medical Mission. This Hospital has a branch dispensary | 
in the very heart of the City also. The Zenana Bible 
and Medical Mission has another centre for work at 
Ramkatora, not far from the Queen’s College. At Ram- 
katora also, on the Zenana Mission piemises, is the 
Depot of the Benares Bible and Religious Book Society, 
for the sale of Bibles, Christian books, stationery, etc. 

After this digression we must get back to the Medical 
Hall. Passing on towards the City, on the left is a fine 
house in extensive grounds called Nadesar House. This 
belongs to the Maharaja of Benares, and is kept by him 
for the use of distinguished visitors. It was here that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales stayed when they visit- 
ed Benares in 1906, and many other people of note have 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Maharaja in this house. 

Some distance further along this road, but standing 
well off the road, the Government College, Queen's 
College, is reached. Queen’s College is an extremely 
fine building, possibly the finest of its kind in North 
India. No visitor to Benares should fail to drive round 
and see this College on his way to or from the City. It 
may lack the charm of the mossy lawns, the retirement, 
and the antiquity of the English Colleges, especially the 
Oxford colleges, but it has its gardens and its trees, and 
from certain points a good background of foliage may 
be obtained for the building, and it then strikes the ob- 
server as a building not only architecturally very fine, but 
of great beauty. In the College grounds are two houses, 
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for the Principal and a Professor. Aci’oss the road is a 
Hi<^h School f recently erected), and a Boarding House. 
In front of the High School is a very graceful coluijin 
which is worth noticing. 

The College grounds are being extended to the north- 
east, and on this ground is being erected a Library to 
contain the valuable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, 
and books belonging to the College. In building, special 
provision is being made for the convenience of those who 
wish to visit Benares for special research work. As far 
as one can judge from the building in its unfinished state, 
stability and convenience are the ends mainly aimed at 
in the construction of the Library, there is no attempf’to 
rival or even to equal the beauty of style displayed in the 
College itself. 

After passing the Boarding House the main road 
bifurcates, one road running nearly due east to the K ishi 
Railway Station, the other south-east to Dasdshwamcdh 
Ghat. This latter is the main carriage approach to 
the river, in fact the only one between Rjj Gh it at one 
end of the City, and Assi Gh it at the other. 

Travelling along the first mentioned road, the Zenana 
Mission House and the Bible and'Tract Depot lie on the 
left. Purther along on the right-hand side of the road 
are the Municipal Offices. Next on the left comes the 
Lady Dufferin Women's Hospital, and on the ground 
adjoining it the Prince of Wales General Hospital. This 
latter was erected to commemorate the visit of our 
present King, when he came to Benares many years ago 
as the Prince of Wales. The Garden of Muiho Dis 
adjoins this, reference to which has been made in 
Chapter 1. A little distance beyond this is a fine large 
open space and some good buildings. 

On the right is the Town Hall, presented to the 
City by a former Maharaja of Vizianagram, who, although 
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his dominions are so far from Benares, possesses some 
property here, and has made many generous gifts to the 
Cjty. Benares owes very much to generous donors who 
are not its own citizens. Next to the Town Hall is the 
new and handsomely built chief Police Station, and be- 
yond this the head Telegraph Office. 

Opposite to these buildings are the Municipal Gar- 
dens. These are well kept up, and are a great boon to 
this very congested part of the city. At one corner of 
these Gardens, opposite to the Telegraph Office, is the 
Nagari PrachArini Sabha Hall, a society devoted to the 
interests of Hindi literature. 

^ This road needs little further description, it passes 
the Fruit and Vegetable Market, also the principal Grain 
Markets, then winds round an open space which was 
once the Machodiri Tank, but is at present in a very non- 
descript state. Possibly the Municipality may find the 
means at no distant date to finish filling up the Tank, and 
to convert this discreditable piece of waste ground into 
a public garden. Beyond this the road is comparatively 
void of interest and leads to the Kashi Railway Station. 

We will now take the other road, already referred to 
as branching off by the Government Boarding House. 
This runs in a south-easternly direction and winds round 
at its end to Dasashwamedh Ghlt. 

This is the finest road in the City, and has been 
^opened out during comparatively recent years. Imme- 
diately on the left-hand corner is a large garden-house 
belonging to the Honourable Munshi Madho Lai. Next 
to it is a walled enclosure sacred to the memory of the 
brave men who fell at Shivala GhAt, as referred to 
in Chapter L Next to this again is a Police Station, 
opposite to which are some fine buildings and grounds 
belonging to the Raja of Hatwa, the representative of 
a very old Bengali family. 
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It may be noticed here that one of the features of 
Benares is the existence of properties belonging to 
noblemen who are not residents of Benares, yet regard 
it a desirable thing to have a building in the sacred city. 
In many cases these houses are seldom, if ever, visited 
by the owners, but are left in the charge of a few ser- 
vants or retainers, or it may be, placed at the dis- 
posal of devotees, and may from time to time be lent as 
guest-houses for parties of pilgrims who journey to Kashi 
from that part of the country to which the owner belongs. 
It is a matter for regret that many of these buildings 
are not kept in better order, or sold to others who 
would make better use of them, and make them mo4re 
worthy, in appearance, of the fine situations which they 
often occupy. Scattered over various parts of the city 
are really fine mansions, now fast becoming ruins, m 
fact, some of them are already so. The descendants of 
the original builders lack the interest, or the means to 
keep up the establishments, yet, apparently swayed by 
something of a dog-in-the-manger spirit, or perhaps en- 
tertaining a superstitious regard for possessing property 
in such a sacred city, will not let the property go out of 
their hands. 

Passing along the road the Victoria Park is reached, 
more commonly known as Biniy i Park. This is an 
improvement of very recent times, and a very great 
improvement it is. It is easy to recall the (literally^ 
howling wilderness of swamp and rubbish-heaps which 
it has replaced. At the end of this road as it bends 
round to Dasashwamedh Ghat, is a church belonging to 
the Church Missionary Society, used principally for evan- 
gelistic services for non-Christians. 

Soon after passing this Church the road crosses, at 
right angles, another road, (which coming from the 
Chauk, runs parallel with the Ganges and reaches the 
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extreme end of the City at Ass! GhltJ Crossing this, 
it shortly after bifurcates, and reaches Dasashwamedh 
Gh/it. 

^ The road above mentioned may now be briefly des- 
cribed. This road starts from the Town Hail, and running 
nearly due south in a line with the Ganges, but separated 
from it by blocks of houses and temples, leads to Ass* 
Gh.tt. At its right-hand corner, opposite the Town Hall, 
is a large group of buildings not yet finished ; a temple 
and dharamsh.Jd are being erected by one of the wealthy 
raises of the city in memory of his late father. A little 
further on is a new building belonging to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, used as a School and Reading Hall. 
A Hall belonging to the Arya SamAj rises by its side. 
Benares may be called conservative, and even benighted, 
by some of the up-to-date bustling moderns, but bigotry, 
taking the forms of bitterness and violence, are F^y no 
means rampant. 

At the summit of a little rising ground stands the 
Chauk, an open space with a handsome Police Station 
on one side and shops on two others. Commercially" 
this is the centre of the City". Branching away from 
this centre are narrow '"lanes with very" high houses in 
which is hidden away much of the wealth of the city. 
One may wander for miles in and out of these intricate 
alleys. It is easy to lose oneself, for it is impossible to 
retain the sense of direction ; the alleys wind so much, 
and the houses are so lofty that the sun is seldom visible 
to the wandering passenger. Many of these houses are 
huge piles, with high walls, having only an insignificant 
doorway and tiny window-holes, reminding one not a 
little of some of the palaces in the Italian towns, such 
as Florence. Their real fronts must be at the back, if 
fronts they have- A ramble down these alleys will well 
repay the visitor the trouble. There are quaint doorways, 
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and odds and ends of temples, even unexpected little 
scraps of gardens, there are trees in out of the way 
corners, giving shelter, at their bases, to sundr^^ idols of 
quaint designs, ;the trees themselves often being objects 
of worship] thej’e are cows basking in sunless gullies, 
some of them occupying platforms which you wonder how 
they ever reached, there are blind alleys, and dust-heaps, 
and smells indescribable. And yet Benares is a healthy 
city. Let the visitor wander and wonder. 

The Chauk presents a very busy scene in the evening. 
A very heterogeneous concourse of vendors of edibles 
and wearables and other commodities throng the south- 
east corner. Some of these have stalls, many have not. 
At other parts of the square, the carriages of wealthy 
merchants and others await their owners’ exit from the 
narrow lanes in which their houses are situated, and 
dowm which no carriage can drive. Like many of the 
residents of the W’est End in London, these gentlemen 
have their stables and coach-houses in mews situated at 
some distance from their houses, there being this im- 
portant difference that the Indian gentry cannot have 
their carriage driven up to their doors at the appointed 
hour, but must walk through thS narrow lanes to the 
open street, or, if the} be very careful of their dignity, 
be carried in palanquins. A miscellaneous assortment 
of loungers haunts the Chauk of an evening, some of them 
dandies of questionable social standing, many against 
whom the charge of dandyism could not justly be levelled. 
Altogether the Chauk presents a very striking picture of 
Indian life. This, however, is not so typical ot Benares 
as many other scenes here found, for it is a scene which 
may be viewed in Allahabad or Lucknow, and some 
other towns in the United Proviiv^i-s. 

Passing on again from the Chauk southwards. On 
the left hand there is a refreshing little plot of garden 
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and a fountain. Just beyond this, the Carmichael Li- 
brary, with another scrap of garden and a fountain. 
There will be noticed also several large houses, of 
various styles of architecture and decoration. On the 
left hand, just before reaching the Dasashwamedh GliAt 
Road there is a fine gateway leading to a temple enclo- 
sure, This gateway is quite modern, and is an exceed- 
ingly good specimen of modern stone carving at its 
best. 

The continuation of this long road needs little in the 
way of description. It leads at first through the part of 
the City where many Bengalis have taken up their resi- 
dence, and bears the name of Bengali Tola. There are 
some imposing-looking houses at various spots on the 
way. As Assi Ghat is neared, the Water-works are 
passed, or rather one part of them. This is the Pumping 
Station ; the filtering and distributing is carried oiy at a 
second station called Bhadaini, situated some half a mile 
to the north-west. 

Another main road which deserves some description 
is that which passing over the level crossing near the 
Cantonment Railway Station, skirts the City in a more 
or less southernly direction, and winding about, eventu- 
ally terminates at the Ganges immediately opposite the 
Fort of Rcimnagar, the seat of the Maharaja of Benares. 

The road is for the first half a mile, or nearly so, a 
part of the Grand Trunk Road. It passes the London 
Mission premises close to the level crossing. A little 
further along, on the left-hand side, there is a fine house 
and grounds, known as the “Parade Kothi, ” belonging 
to the Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

Nearly opposite the Railway Station the road breaks 
away from the Grand JT^;unk Road. At the bend a large 
Dharamshala is being erected. Back from the road to 
the left, a little further along, but not visible from the 
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road, are a considerable number of Mahommedan build- 
ings, mo'^ques and tombs, these are mostly in a some- 
what ruinous state. To the right of the road is a large 
open space walled round. This is a Nam/izg th, (Mahom- 
medan place of prayerj. It is only used to any extent at 
one great festival during the year. The site was a present 
from the MaharajA of Benares, himself a Hindu. This 
affords another illustration of the breadth of view of 
modern Benares. 

Some distance further along this road are the quar- 
ters of the Church Missionary Society, Girls’ Normal 
School and Orphanage to the left, the Church, bungalows, 
and small Christian village to the right. The Victofia 
Hospital (Zenana, Bible and Medical Mission), is a few 
hundred y^ards along the road which turns sharp round 
to the left at Sigra. 

Continuing along the road the Centra! Hindu College 
is reached, (on the right-hand side.) First comes the 
Boarding House, then the College. The best view of 
the College buildings is obtained from the other side. 
What was at first the front has now become the back, 
as the buildings have been greatly extended the other 
side and a good approach to them opened out from the 
main road after it ha > taken a bend. On the opposite 
side of the main road stands another large group of 
buildings, connected with the Theosophical Society. 
These lie back from the road, and are only reached by a 
gateway, their proper entrance is by another road. 

As the main road bends sharply round to the right 
there is a substantial building, which at first appears to 
be a part of the Hindu College, but has really no connec- 
tion with it. It is a group of Alms-houses for the aged 
and friendless, built and endowed by the Raja of Bhinga, 
who has for many years resided in Benares (beyond the 
Monkey Temple). 
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On the right, a little further along, is the filtering 
and distributing station belonging to the Water-works. 

Separated only by a Jain Temple comes a palace 
belonging to the Maharaja of Vizianagram. By the side 
of this is a Dispensary and small Hospital endowed by 
the Maharaja. 

A road continues straight on. joining the Assi Ghat 
Road, but the main road, leading to the Monkey Temple, 
and Ramnagar, turns sharply to the right by the \’'izia- 
nagram Palace. Passing several large Ikhiscs and 
temples, the finest being one built the Rdni of Barhar, 
Durga Kund and the Monkey Temple are reached. Im- 
mediately to the east of the Tank ^ Durg 1 Kund) is a 
garden containing the mausoleum of a Hindu Ascetic of 
some repute who died only a few years ago. Beyond 
the Monkey Temple the road is \*ery pretty, and yields a 
delightful drive and splendid view of the city. It t:rosses 
the Panchkosi Road and reaches the Ganges opposite 
to Rlmnagar. In the morning the best view ot Benares 
is perhaps from the Dufferin Bridge, but in the after- 
noon, when the sun is declining, this view from near 
RAninagar is very fine. It takes in the crescent-shaped 
sweep of the Ganges^ the flights of steps leading down 
to the river, the clusters of palaces and temples, and 
towering above all the minarets. It is a brilliant pic- 
ture with the sun shining fully on it. 

There are, of course, various othe^ roads which are 
well worthy of description, but the principal have been 
given, and these must suffice. The visitor who has the 
leisure and the inclination will And enjoyment in seeking 
out others for himself. 

Something must now be written about the residents 
of Benares, and their occupations. 

The population at the last census (1901 } was 209,331. 
Of these about 75 per cent, are Hindus, and the remaining 
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25 per cent, mostly Mahommedans. These numbers 
may surprise some people, who have been led to regard 
Benares as such an essentially Hindu city. As a matter 
of fact, the preponderating influence of the Hindus is not 
adequately represented by their numbers, they have a 
position and influence in the City far beyond their nu- 
merical strength. There is a small Christian community, 
also a few Jains, Sikhs, and just one or two Pdrsis and 
Buddhists (five only of each were recorded at the last 
census). 

As regards the occupations of the people, industrial 
work employs a considerable number, the weaving of 
silk and cotton, and fancy embroidery works of varioi-ss 
kinds. There is the fine silk weaving in which the pat- 
terns are produced by gold and silver thread woven with 
the silk. For these brocades or Kinkab work Benares has 
a well-=earned reputation. In addition to this there are 
other kinds of hand embroideries. Altogether these textile 
industries furnish occupation for something like 25,000 
people. 

Another industry affording employment for a consi- 
derable number is the Brass-work for which Benares is 
so widely known. It is said that there are over 600 
factories, but such a word can only be used in a very 
loose sense, as both in this, and in other industries, most 
of the workers are not gathered into factories but do the 
work in their own homes. This system has several ad- 
vantages, especially this, that it enables many women, 
widows and others to find occupation in the houses of 
their relatives, who would never dream of leaving the 
seclusion of their own homes to work in a factory. 

A third industry which employs a few of the people 
is lacquered wood-work. The articles made are almost 
exclusively toys, and various small boxes, especially the 
“ nests ’’ of boxes, a large number of tiny boxes which 
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fit one within the other. The lacquering is exceedingly 
well done. The articles are mostly in plain colours, or 
in bands, as the colour is fixed on while the article is 
still on the lathe. Practically all these toys are turned. 
At present, however, a rage is setting in for painting 
flowers, etc., on these toys, to the no small detriment of 
their artistic worth, for, as a rule, the flowers and other 
designs painted on them are but crude and tawdry work, 
and indicate the retrograde movement observable in so 
many indigenous industries, where the purely Indian 
type of work is being displaced in favour of feeble imi- 
tations of poor specimens of western inartistic produc- 
tions. 

IMedical Halls and Printing Presses are popular ins- 
titutions in Benares. There are over 50 Printing Pres- 
ses, and the number of Medical Halls must be larger. 
To what extent these Presses and Medical Halls^ afford 
occupation and a livelihood to the proprietors is a ques- 
tion that may be left open. Two or three of the Printing 
Presses, however, are going concerns, and turn out 
a lot of work in English, Hindi, Sanskrit, and less in 
Urdu. 

Possibly the occupation which affords a livelihood 
to a larger number of persons than any other industry 
is that of doing nothing. Many follow this avocation, 
and there are many patrons. We are not referring here 
principally to the professional beggars, of which there is 
no shortage. These do tiot live an entirely lazy life, but 
only secure their day’s dole after vigorous appeals to 
the charitable, and, it may be, lengthy perigrinations. 
But quite apart from this class, common to all great 
cities, though possibly here unusually strongly repre- 
sented, there are wdi nigh countless Brahmans and 
devotees of various sorts and kinds who do nothing and 
live well. There are many well -endowed Chhattras or 
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Charity-funds, fro in which daily doles, in money or food, 
arc distributed, largely to Brahmans, devotees, and 
widows. It has been calculated that through these cha- 
rides provision is made for nearly 4,000 persons. There 
are many maths " or monasteries, connected with the 
different sects of Hinduism. Many of these have large 
endowments, and afford shelter and provision for large 
numbers of the disciples of these sects. Quite apart 
from all these there are many Brahmans and “ Sadhus ” 
and “ holy men ” who are supported by the wealthy who 
accept the truth of the teaching, so profusely found in 
Hindu literature, that there is nothing more meritorious 
than gifts to Brahmans and devotees. 

Among these recipients of bounty some are students, 
and the daily dole may be regarded as a scholarship. 
Others might, by courtesy, be spoken of as “ private 
chaplains,” but this does not involve a peculiarly stre- 
nuous life. 

The city is divided into eight wards : the Canton- 
ments may be regarded as a ninth. From among these 
wards taking the northern part of the city first, are the 
Secrole, Jaitpura, and Adampura wards (taking them 
from west to east). Next come the Chetganj, Kotwali, 
and Chauk wards, the latter two reaching to the Ganges. 
Mainly south from these is the Dasxshwamedh ward, 
which stretches from the western boundary of the city 
to the river. South of this again is the Bhelupur ward 
which takes in the southern portion of the city and has 
a river frontage. 

Benares is well off for communications with other 
parts of India. In former times there was a consider- 
able river traffic, but this is now practically confined to 
the transit of merchandise, especially stone and wood. 
A ferry is maintained between Rimnagar and the out- 
skirts of Benares, but most visitors from the other side 
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of the river Ganges reach the city by train or cross the 
bridge by foot. Until recently there was a small toll 
for crossing the bridge, but this has now been abo- 
lished. 

This Dufferin Bridge was completed in 1887. It is 
an iron^girder bridge, supported on very deeply-sunk 
stone and brick piers. It is between half and three- 
quarters of a mile in length, and cost a sum equivalent 
to more than £300,000. Vehicles are allowed to cross 
on the railroad itself, and for foot-passengers two side- 
ways are provided. It certainly affords a more easy if 
less picturesque entry into Benares than in the old days, 
wTien one had to walk or drive across the crazy and 
dusty bridge of boats, or, in the rainy season, take 
possibly an hour or so to cross the rushing flood in a 
boat. 

Over the River Barna there are two good bridges, 
besides a railway bridge. There are also a ferry or two, 
and a road constructed over a dam, year by year, after 
the rainy season is over. 

Benares is on the Grand Trunk Road. The part 
from the Ganges running parallel with the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, is now little used, until it reaches 
a point at the back of Queen’s College. From that 
point, however, it is well kept in order, and passing near 
the Cantonment Railway station, goes west to Allaha- 
bad. A well-wooded road, with good camping grounds. 

There are roads leading to Jaunpur, to Azamgarh, 
and to Ghazipur. Railway communications have been 
greatly improved during recent years. Twenty-five 
years ago there was only one line, the Oudh & Rohilkhand, 
from Lucknow into Benares by way of Fyzabad and 
Jaunpur. In 1887 the opening of the Dufferin Bridge 
enabled this line to connect with the Bast Indian at 
Moghal Serai. Later on, the Oudh & Rohilkhand opened 
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a new line between Lucknow and Benares, by a shorter 
route, through Pertabgarh. Still more recently this 
part of the line has been connected with Allahabad by 
two different routes, and another bridge has been built 
over the Ganges, just outside Allahabad. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway has also 
been brought into Benares by a bridge built over the 
Barna. This connects Benares with the parts lying to 
the north and north-west, on the same side of the 
Ganges. This line has now been extended in the oppo- 
site direction towards Allahabad, in fact is open as far 
as Jusi, close to Allahabad. Another bridge over the 
Ganges is to be undertaken, which will take the lihe 
right into Allahabad. 

The European population of Benares is not large, 
but is increasing, mainly owing to the larger staff on 
the Railways. There is the usual stall of Civilians, phis 
a Commissioner (as Benares is the centre of a Division, 
as well as of a district). There are the officers attached 
to a native regiment, and about two companies of Eu- 
ropean troops. European officers are in charge of the 
Divisional and District Jails, there are the members of 
the Railway staff, a fairly strong force of Missionaries, 
and a few others. 

The city has been greatly improved during recent 
years. The Municipality, aided by the Government, 
has undertaken some big operations, such as the Water- 
works, and a Drainage Scheme. Vast improvements 
have been effected in the matter of sanitation. A Eu- 
ropean idealist, visiting the city, upon hearing a remark 
of this character, discourteously expressed some curio- 
sity to know^ what things were (ike before the improve- 
ments were effected, but he \\^s evidently unfamiliar 
with the average condition of sanitation in the East, and 
we did not take him too seriously. 
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The Benares Municipality is a vigorous body of 
workers, and the condition of the City does great credit 
to their manifold activities. The Municipal Board con- 
sists of 29 members. Of these 15 are Hindus, 10 Ma- 
hommedans, and four others. The Collector is Chairman 
of the Board ex officio. 

The supply of water, sanitation, the upkeep of City 
roads, part of the educational worli, also the collection 
of income are some of their chief responsibilities. The 
chief sources of income are Octroi, Water Rate, House 
and other Taxes, and the rents of Municipal property. 
The Income last year was Rs. 565,000, and the Expen- 
ctiture Rs. 600,000. In the expenditure were special items 
which are not expected to be recurrent. The deficiency 
was met by a balance in hand from the previous year. 
A Visitors’ Tax is now imposed, w^hich, it is anticipated, 
may yield an income of some Rs. 30,000. The*” finan- 
cial position of the Municipality is, therefore, regarded 
as quite sound. 

This sketch of the Benares of to-day is but fragmen- 
tary, and many items of real importance are left un- 
touched, but it is hoped that it is tolerably accurate 
as far as it goes, and gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
general condition of this interesting city. Benares is 
awake, and is moving with the times, if not quite as 
fast as some places. Possibly many of its ancients ’’ 
sigh over the times that are no more, and regard its 
'"religious glory as waning. Progress is being made, and 
it is believed that this is not only material but moral. 
Larger conceptions of life are being aroused and foster- 
ed, and the desire cherished of improving the environ- 
ment and conditions of the life of the people as a whole. 
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THE RIVER FRONT. 

I N the present chapter we shall deal with that which 
is most characteristic of Benares, as far as the eye 
is concerned. 

Architecturally Benares has not much to boast of, 
and must give precedence to many Hindu centres in 
different parts of India. Its temples are insignificant 
in size as compared with those in the south, though 
an endeavour is made to make up by number for that 
which they lack in bulk. The view of Benares from the 
river has, probably, no equal throughout the continent. 
From Assi Ghat to Raj Gh^it, a distance of three miles, 
there is a more or less continuous line of bathing-steps, 
surmounted by temples and other fine buildings. These 
things, however, do not complete the picture ; the scene 
lacks its true effect without the busy throngs of people 
which stream down to holy Ganga Mai (Mother Ganges) 
in the morning. To pass along the banks in the even- 
ing is like walking through the city of London on a 
Sunday; it is without the bustling life, which is one of 
the most striking features of the '^ hole scene. 

This feature, of course, is not so important in a 
general view from a distance. In the morning the best 
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view is from the Dufferin Bridge, in the evening from 
the road near R^mnagar at the other end oi the City. 
The graceful curve of the Ganges here, approaching a 
crescent, gives additional charm to the picture. The 
wide stretch of water, the long flights of steps, the 
various groups of buildings, with the spires of the tem- 
ples interspersed with foliage, a few quaint boats, and 
the minarets soaring heavenward above it all ; these 
form a picture surpassingly striking. 

In many respects the buildings cannot bear the 
slightest comparison with those of Venice, but even 
could the broad view obtainable of Benares be possible 
i9 the Italian city, it is quite open to doubt if the gene- 
ral view could be more strikingly beautiful. It is not 
the artistic excellence of the details, but the grouping 
of the whole, the extent, the very heterogeneousness of 
the buildings, the quaint irregularities, the ruinous'patch- 
es, the temples and the trees ; all these and many 
other features contribute to make the complete view one 
which stands quite alone, and possibly could not be sur- 
passed in the whole world for genuine picturesqueness. 

Quite another view is obtained from the top of one 
of the minarets. This not only gives a distinctly differ- 
ent view of the river line of the city, but a vivid concep- 
tion of the city as a whole. One is able to realise, to 
some extent, what a congested population there is, and 
yet is surprised to find how that even in the most dense- 
ly populated parts there are little patches of green 
(single trees or tiny gardens). 

In attempting a detailed description of the river 
front, it might be thought that the best plan would be 
to start from Dasashwamedh Ghdt, work up the river 
and then return and wqrk downwards towards Raj Ghat, 
as this is the route so often taken by tourists. But 
there is no imperious necessity for viewing the Ghats 
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in this order. We, therefore, take the Gh its as they 
come, steadily working, with the stream, from Assi to 
R.ij Ghat. Mention will not be confined to the Ghats 
themselves but to the buildings above them. 

1. Assi Ghat . — Although this is the southern 
termination of the line of Gh:its, it is not the most 
southernly point of the city. The Panchkosi Road 
breaks away from the Ganges at Assi, and on it there 
are several temples and Akharas, or Monasteries, and 
these should be included in the city. Just above Assi 
Ghlt itself, slightly to the south, there is a temple of 
Jagann ath of some importance. In the large enclosure 
there are spacious court-yards, blocks of buildings arftl 
a temple. The whole place has rather a dilapidated 
look, and is not much frequented, except once in the 
year, when a Mela religious gathering) is held at this 
spot. ^There are su*ch innumerable temples in Bena- 
res, that it is difficult to keep them all going, and most 
of them have to be content to be publicly noticed 
once a year or so. 

The Assi is a stream of some volume during the 
rains, but for th^ greater part of the year is a dry bed. 
The story runs that the goddess Durga after achieving 
a victory, rested at Durga Kund, at no great distance 
from this, and let fall her sword (assi means sword), 
and that this sword cut out in the ground, where it fell, 
the river Assi. There are points in the story which 
might suggest doubts to a sceptical mind, but a slavish 
attention to matters of topography and such trifles is 
beneath notice in traditions which have the hall-mark 
of antiquity. 

The spot where the Assi meets the Ganges has great 
virtues as a bathing place. It is^ one of the ‘‘ Rlnch- 
tirath,” or five specially sacred spots in the Ganges 
which should be successively bathed in. These five 
5 
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bathings should be performed on the same day to se- 
cure the esired merit. The five spots are: — 1. Assi, 

2. Dasishwamedh, 3. Barna-sangam, then back to 
4. Panchgangd, and 5. Manikarnika. 

A confluence (sangam) of a stream with the Ganges 
is often regarded as a spot of special sanctity. There 
is the Barna-sangam, where the Barna joins the Ganges, 
the greatly reputed Sangam or Tirbeni at Allahabad, • 
where the Jamna (and a third river not visible to the 
faithless) unites with the Ganges. 

At the Assi end of the city the buildings lie back 
from the river, leaving a considerable stretch of sand. 
At Assi Ghat itself there are no stone steps for the 
bathers, but year by year after the rains have ceased, 
platforms of mud and sand are levelled up for their 
convenience. 

Among the buildings above the" river here there is 
a pretty little akhara or monastery belonging to the 
Ndnak-panthis. With an inconsistency, by no means 
unusual, there is on the platform a small temple con- 
taining an image of Alahideva. It is a remarkable fact 
that although several of the reformers, such as Nanak, 
tried to eradicate idolatry, there seems to be a strong 
tendency for their followers to drift back into Hinduism, 
in which idolatry holds such a prominent position. 

Next to this a new temple is being erected. This is 
a “Panch-mandil,’' i.e., five temples are grouped together. 

In one is Vishnu and Lakshmi, in a second Mahadeva, 
in a third Krishna and Radha, while in the fourth and 
fifth are duplicates of Ram, Sita, and Lakshman, double 
honour thus being conferred on Ram, because he is 
the isht~devata ” of the builder of the temple, i, e., the 
specially chosen god, ‘^the patron saint,” so to speak. 

A similar temple to this was built only a few years 
ago by another member of the same family. It is a very 
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handsome building in a narrow road leading from the 
Monkey Temple to Assi Gh^t. 

Adjoining this is a new and somewhat dainty building 
recently erected by the Maharani of Benares. This build- 
ing is not regularly occupied, but is kept for use at spe- 
cial festivals. 

2. Laid Misr Ghat . — This is the first stone ghat, and 
is surmounted by a fine house. The well-finished, fluted 
stone columns at both ends of the building give it a very 
imposing appearance. The place has been acquired by 
the Rcija of Rewa, and is sometimes known by his name, 
but in India old names live long. New names may be 
given, but the old ones hold their own.” What has beer?, 
is, and will be for many a generation. 

3. Bdji Ruo Ghat . — This is a continuation of No. 2 
and also belongs to the Raja of Rewa. Both ghats are 
commonly known by^the one name of L^la Misr Ghat. 

4. Tithi Ghat . — This again is two ghats rather than 
one but has the one name. The ghat and the building 
above it possess no beauty, but are of great interest by 
reason of their association with the name of Tulsi Das. 
He lived in the corner building which surmounts the 
northern portion of the ghat. A sketch of his life is given 
in Chapter IX. The building is not a sightly structure. 
The occupants do not welcome visitors, but not to effect 
an entrance means no great loss. There are a few relics, 
but they are not of surpassing interest. There is a piece^ 
of wood on which the saint is said to have been wont to 
cross the Ganges, there are his sandals, and one or two 
others articles, which arouse the feeling that they may 
have been renewed from the bazaar once or twice since 
the dear old Gusain passed away. The matter of relics 
of the poet is very unimportant, fc?r he is enshrined in the 
hearts of the masses of the people by his “ Raniayan. 
Probably no religious poet of any age and country has 
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laid hold of his own and succeeding generations as Tulsi 
Dts has done. High and low not only revere his memory 
but can repeat many of his verses. Hinduism has never 
had a sweeter singer than Tulsi Das. 

5. Wafer-xvorks . — Next in order comes the Pumping 
Station of the Water-works. Large pipes are carried 
out into the river, and these are arranged at different 
levels so as to tap the water at different heights, accord- 
ing to the season of the year. The water, having been 
pumped up, is forced along to the Bhelupur station, 
where it is filtered and distributed. There were many 
searchings of heart when the Water-works scheme was 
first mooted, and then constructed some 16 years ago. 
Could water, cnnvey^ed through pipes, be drunk by Hindus 
without injuring, if not absolutely ruining, their caste? 
But in the end difficulties were overcome : after all, 
Ganges water is Ganges water, ev'en though conveyed 
through pipes, what can equal it? And now the water 
is greatly appreciated, and largely used (and wasted). 

6. Shri Junki Ghat , — This is a new ghat and is sur- 
mounted by a building containing several temples to Ma- 
hadeva. 

7. Sachrdj Ghat , — There are really three or four 
ghlts which appear to be spoken of roughly under this 
one general name. Next to Janki Ghat is a strip of 
ground having no steps, above which is a Jain temple 
known by the name of Chhedi Lil. Then comes a flight 
of steps known as Ru S ihib kl Ghat, the building above 
being in ruins. North of this comes a part called Imiliya 
Ghat. (Imiliya means Tamarind;, Next to this is a build- 
ing below which is a wall going sheer down into the river. 
In the building, on a slab of stone, is graved, ‘‘ Prabhu 
Das kd Gh.it, ’ but apparently Prabhu Dis never succeed- 
ed in popularising his name, and he never deserved to, 
seeing there isonly*^ a wall, instead of a flight of stone steps, 
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from which people could religiously bathe. Next to this 
is another stretch of river bank with no steps, and to this 
is also given the name “ Bachraj GhAt/’ Close to this 
spot are some more Jain Temples. 

8. SJiivJIa Ghat , — This occupies a long stretch of 
bank, and is surmounted by an equally long row of build- 
ings. These were the city-palace of Chet Singh, but were 
confiscated after the incidents referred to in Chapter I, 
The GhAts are by no means popular with bathers, and the 
part has a deserted appearance in comparison with many 
other parts of the river-front. The buildings are consi- 
derably divided up, and some of the temples disused and 
in ruins. The houses to the south belong to the descen- 
dants of the Dehli princes. Apparently as the families 
have grown the place has been divided and sub-divided, 
and the general appearance of the whole place is not 
vividly suggestive of royalty. One of the members of 
the family is a well-known figure in Benares, and takes 
his share in the duties of the Municipality as a public- 
minded citizen. 

The northern part of the building is divided between 
two sections of the NagtS, who profess to be followers 
of Shankara Ach irya. There are numerous temples in 
their court-yards, most of them dedicated to MahAdeva, 
and having his images in them. 

After ShivAla GhAt is an open space with no steps or 
buildings. 

9. Natpdli Ghat . — This gbit boasts of nc well-known 
name, but as it belongs to some member of one of the 
Naipali families which are domiciled in Benares, it is 
sometimes spoken of as Naipali GhAt.'’ 

10. Dandi Ghat . — So called, apparently, from the 
fact that it was built especially'for, or appropriated by, 
the Dandi s, a class of ascetics, who carry about with 
them a long stick, the badge of their stage of the ascetic 
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life. Some holes have been bored in the stone steps, 
where they may fix up their sticks while they bathe. 

At the top of this flight of steps is a small building 
connected w’ith the name of Ballabhi.charya. From it 
he is supposed to liave either fallen or jumped — let us 
say, descended — into the river, and rising again in the 
form of a flame of fire, ascended to heaven. 

11. Hanumun Ghat , — An interesting looking flight 
of steps, surmounted by a building possessing no preten- 
sions whatever to architectural beauty, but substantially 
built and well kept. This is the third building belonging 
to the Nagas, a sect hailing originally' from Rajputana. 
Tke ghat itself is refreshingly unlike the majority of 
those found along the river, being built of squarer blocks 
and arranged differently. ‘‘ Anything for a change ” is 
an excusable longing in Benares, where there is such a 
tendency to slavishly follow out n&c only one t/pe of 
building, but to imitate in almost every detail. There is 
an ancient look about these steps, but there appears to 
be no reason to conclude that they have any advantage 
over many of the other ghats in this respect. 

12. Smashdn Ghat , — There is an open stretch of 
ground here reaching flow n to the river. This is a burn- 
ing ghat, where bodies are cremated. No such sanctity 
attaches to it as pertains to the Manikarnikj. Ghat, but 
it is still used. One may conclude that in former days 
it was far more popular than it is now, as there are seve- 
ral stone memorials of Satis ” (suttees), which took 
place here, i. e., widows being burned alive with their 
husbands' bodies. Of the eight memorial stones w^hich 
are prominent, two are in a very superior style, being en- 
closed in shrines. 

The ghat is associated with the name of Haris- 
chandra, one of the favourite heroes of benevolence, 
honour, and fidelity, held up for all good little boys to 
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imitate. Harischandra was a king who treated his 
subjects with the utmost consideration. A famine of 
great severity visited his country, and the king expended 
all his great wealth in providing for his starving subjects. 
^Vhile still in the depths of poverty, a celebrated sage, 
the great Bishw^nnitra, came along, in great need of 
money. Harischandra did his best to satisfy his require- 
ments, selling off everything he possessed, but still the 
needs of the saint were not met. Sooner than send 
away Bishwdmitra with his wishes unfulfilled, Haris- 
chandra, as a last resort, sells himself, for a year, as a 
slave, to a ‘'chandak’ or ^^swapach,” one of the very lowest 
castes, or rather outcastes, whose duty it was to attehd 
to the burning gh/it. This man supplies Harischandra 
with the needed money, and the king becomes his slave 
to do whatever degrading work may be given him. He 
is to keep guard at tlie ghnt, and, among other duties, to 
exact the fees from the relatives of the dead. One day 
his own wife comes along, with the corpse of their only 
son. Alas ! where is the fee to come from ? In vain 
Harischandra demands it, pleading that faithfulness to his 
master necessitates his exaction of the fee. The wife 
pleads that her single garment is the only article she 
possesses in the world. There is no help for it, that 
must be given. She has already seized it to tear it off 
and pay it as the cremation fee, when the three w'orlds 
quake, God descends from heaven, and appears to his 
faithful ones, the son is restored to life, chariots come 
down from heaven and bear the three away. It was at 
the ghit we are wndtmg about that this incident occurred. 

Near the burning gh It is a high platform built up, 
at the top of which there is an image of Maheideva. 
Not far aw^ay is a small shanty occupied by an '' Aghori.” 
The Aghons are a special sect, who are worshippers 
of Mahddeva, and are supposed to be so released from 
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any possibility of earthly defilement that nothing is 
unclean to them, they may eat anything, even corpses. 
Possibly some keep up the worst traditions of the sect, 
but it may be hoped that in most cases the liberty 
allowed in matters of food is not exercised to the full. 

13. Ldli Ghdt — A long narrow flight of steps. 

14. Next to this is a building belonging to some 
distant Raja. It is interesting as illustrating what a 
monstrosity of ugliness may be accomplished with bricks 
and mortar, when only properly arranged. The building 
has no flight of steps. 

15. Ijdnagar Ghdt , — This has been recently built by 
the Raja of Ijanagar or Vizianagram. A neat little ghat 
surmounted by an equally neat and well-flnished house. 

16. Keddr Ghdt , — The most popular gh-it at this 
end of the City. It is greatly resorted to by Bengalis. 
At the top of the lower flight of steprs is a small re^servolr 
called Gauri Kund. The water of this also has its 
special virtues, and may supplement any deficiencies not 
obtainable through a bath in the Ganges. Gauri is 
another name for Parvati, the consort of Shiva, 

The temple at the top of the second flight of steps is 
of no great size or %eauty, but is striking by reason of 
its unusual colouring, being painted in red and white 
stripes ^perpendicular). The temple is Keddreswar or 
Kedarnath, i,e,y the lord of Kedar, Keddr being a place on 
the Himalayas where Mahadeva is said to have resided 
at one time. Within the enclosure is a central temple 
surrounded by smaller shrines. 

17. Chaiiki Ghdt . — Recognisable by a pipal tree 
which can be seen at the top of the steps. T he lower 
part of the tree has been built round with masonry, and 
on this platform are simdry deities, especially snakes. 

18. A stretch of some distance with no stone 
steps. Above this is a building of some size belonging 
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to a certain Kuni ir Swanii, who owns other property 
near. 

19. SoniesJiicar Ghat , — So called by reason of a 
temple to Someshwar at the top of the ghdt. Scma 
means the moon, and to her are attributed wonderful 
powers of healing. 

20. Mdnsaroivar Ghat , — The name survives, the ghat 
has disappeared, that is, the stone ghat, except a small 
part of the upper part of the steps. The name comes 
from the Mansarowar Tank, which is situated not far 
away. 

21. Narad Ghat , — So named from a temple to 
Naradeshwar which surmounts the ghit. Narad vvas\i 
famous rishi or saintly teacher. In the West, the man 
does well who gets sainted after his death. In India 
it is possible to be sainted while living, and deified after 
death. There are several temples in Benares erected to 
the glory of rishis, such as Kapil, Vyas, Shankaracharya 
and others. Bhiskaranand, whose mausoleum is near 
the Monkey temple, was both sainted and deified during 
his lifetime, and had a temple with his image in it in tiie 
garden in which he lived. 

22. Rdjd Ghdt or Amrit Rdo Ghat or Raja Bindyak 
kd Ghdt . — Above this is a very massive building, with 
small projections in stone studded all over it. This is a 
well-endowed religious house providing for the support 
of a hundred Brahmans. 

23. Dhobi Ghdt.~Th\s name might be enjoyed by 
this and several other spots on the river bank. Ihe 
dhobies (\vashermen) take possession of several of these 
places where there are no stone steps and carry on their 
work. One might have expected objections to tiie 
Ganges being used for such a Very commonplace pur- 
pose, within the bounds of the Sacred City, but apparent- 
ly none are raised. The Hindus believe so strongly in 
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the virtue of Ganges water that they probably conceive it 
impossible that anything could defile it. They appear to 
have no scruples against bathing in Ganges water close 
to where a sewer runs into it. 

24. Annapurna G/iuY.— Also sometimes called Gan- 
ga Mahal ka Ghat. 

25. Pdnde Ghat , — Indicated by a banyan tree at the 
top, under wliich are many images of Mahadeva. Not 
far from the tree, lower down, is a red temple which also 
contains an image of Mahadeva, 

26. A stretch with no stone ghAts surmounted by a 
large pile of buildings belonging to the Raja of Nattor. 

^ 27. ChaiiHathi Ghat . — A flight of quite unconven- 
tional steps. Quite a relief to those who have not to 
climb up them. To the north of these steps is a some- 
what unconventional pile of buildings, the abode of holy 
men. 

28. Rand Mahal Ghdt,-~ Belonging to the royal 
family of Udaipur, one of the Rajputana States. Most of 
the steps are in a very dilapidated condition, but one long 
flight from the doorway right down to the water is quite 
sound. Above the ghats there is a long rambling block 
of buddings, wdth a rather woe-begone look about them. 

29. Munshi Ghat , — Built by Munshi Shri Dhar. 
The southern portion now belongs to the RAja of Dar- 
bhanga. This ghat and the massive building above it 
/ightly rank as one of the most imposing pieces of archi- 
tecture along the river front. The central fluted columns 
and the octagonal ones at the end are bold and striking. 

To secure beauty in the structures on this river front 
IS a matter of great difficulty. A rise in the river of 40 
feet or so has to be allowed for, consequently a large 
part of the lower portion of the building must be quite 
solid. This imposes severe limitations and grace is hard- 
ly to be expected under such circumstances. 
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30. Alialyd Bdi Ghat , — This fine ghat and the build- 
ing which surmounts it (and also several other buildings 
m Benares), perpetuate the memory of a very remark* 
able woman. Her son, while quite a lad, became the 
ruler of Indore, but died insane soon after his accession. 
Ahalya Bai assumed the reins of government, and ably 
seconded by the Commander-in -Chief, Tukaji Rio, suc- 
cessfully administered the affairs of the State for 30 
years. 

31. SitJd Ghat , — This is crowned by a small white- 
washed temple, in which Sitla Mai (Mother Small -pox) 
is worshipped. The idea is not so much to avert small- 
pox altogether as to secure the favour of the goddess 
and thus escape lightly. 

32. Dasdslnvainedh Ghdf,— This is practically the 
central ghat in the city, and the only one which has a 
carriage approach to U there. It is not only central in 
position, but is a spot of great sanctity. The name 
means the ghat of the ten-horse sacrifice. Of course, 
there is a legend about this name, and it is of interest 
on account of its connection with the name of Divodas. 
This mysterious Divodas is credited with having turned 
all the gods out of Benares, mcluding Shiva. It 
has been conjectured that this Divodas may have some 
connection with Buddhism, and that the story of his 
having turned the gods out of Benares may be connected 
with the growth of Buddhism by which idolatry received, ^ 
for a time, such a severe check. The story runs that Shi- 
va and his consort Gauri were discussing the position of 
affairs between themselves as they abode togethet at 
Mandrachal. They decided to obtain the help of 
Brahm l, who should go to Benares and see if he could 
not in some way or other mend patters. Accordingly 
Brahma mounts his steed, a goose, and is away to 
Benares. He cogitates how he can overthrow Divodas 
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hv in^'o!vi!\c him in some sinful act whicli will weaken 
his power, and thus open the way for the return of the 
ejected gods to Benares. The plan he adopted was to 
ask from Divodas the necessary materials for a special 
sacrifice, kn^nving tiiat if any mistake were made in any 
detail Divodas would incur sin and thus he undone. 
Brahml makes his ivquest and takes his seat at 
Das ishwamedh Ghat. The necessary materials for. not 
one but ten, sacrifices are duly sent, and are exactly 
right in every particular. Brahma then offers up the ten- 
horse sacrifice. The ghat is thus consecrated for ever, 
and henceforth to bathe here Is as efficacious as bathing 
the Tribeni in Allahabad. Brahma, unsuccessful in 
his original mission, is ashamed to return to Mahadeva. 
and settles down contentedly in Benares. 

The details of this story do not favour the theory of 
Divodas having been a Buddhist'* King, otherv?ise he 
would hardly have agreed to supply the materials for 
sacrifices. 

At this gh it are two images, Dasishwainedheshwar 
and Brah mesh war, the worship of v/hich is supposed to 
secure deliverance from the necessity of future births. 

Immediately above the ghat, on an elevated plat- 
form, is a prominent temple, but it seems to be of very 
little importance in the eyes of the people, being little 
visited. Many of the fine temples are of small account, 
^some of the most celebrated are very unattractive to 
the ordinary observer. 

This ghat has a commercial as well as a religious 
importance. At its northern end there is a landing- 
place for merchandise, and large quatities of stone and 
other materials are landed here. The huge quantities 
of stone often found st^icked on the bank above give some 
indication of the prosperity of the City, in which new 
and imposing buildings are continually being erected. 
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33. Mtiu Mandir Ghuf,— Thi?^ belons^s to the obser- 
vatfM’v which standsabove it. This observatory, together 
with four others of a similar character, at Delhi, Ujain, 
Matara. and Jeypur, were built a little more than two 
centuries ago by Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur, who appears 
to have had a passion for astronomy, and attained a 
wide reputation for his attainments. Whether he immed 
the observatory after his distinguished ancestor Man 
Singh, in honour of his memory, or whether he utilised a 
building or site which already bore that ancestor’s name 
is not clear. 

The place inside is not much better than a ruin, but 
a very well-preserved ruin. The asti’ 0 !iomicaI instn.i- 
ments were massively constructed of stone and metal, 
and are still is very good preservation, though unused. 
The place is no longer used as an observatory, but is 
occupred by a few mien, presumably pensioners of the 
Mah tr ljAh of Jaipur. They do not suggest to the casual 
visitor that they are guilty of much astronomy. 

The building of Man Alandir is a large, and, in a sense, 
an impressive pile, but it is too flat to be called beautiful. 
It lacks grace and symmetry. There is one redeeming 
feature, however, and that is very redemptive. High up 
in the extreme north east corner of the building juts 
out a balcony, which is one of the finest things in Bena- 
res. It is a gem, and well worth examining carefully. 
It is seen well from the river, but better still from the 
ghat itself standing in a north-easternly direction from it. 
It has been conjectured that this may have come from 
some older building and been built into the present one, 
and this conjecture seems plausible. 

At the south of the building, approached only by a 
flight of steps, (unless you can prevail on one of the at- 
tendants to let you through by a door from the observa- 
tory part of the building), is an akhdr; which means 
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here gymnasiumt. On the platform outside athletes may 
frequently be going through their exercises. There are 
many such akh:lr/is in Benares. The various exercises, 
differing so widely from those common in the West, are 
distinctly interesting. In India, gymnastics are carried to 
great proficiency. The training ” so far as concerns 
diet, must be very distinct from that adopted in the West, 
the athletes are, generally, not wiry, hut great masses 
of flesh. The first impression might be that it is all 
flesh, not muscle, but after seeing their feats of strength 
and agility the conclusion would l;e reached that such an 
impression was a mistaken one. 

^ 34. Tripiir BJiainivi Gliut, — So called from a 
temple to Tripur Bhairavi in a lane above the ghdt. 
This temple is noticeable for two large carved-stone 
human faces, one on either side of the doorway, close 
to the ground. There are several' other temples be- 
tween the top of the ghat and the temple of Tripur 
Bhairavi. 

35. Mir Ghdt~-X narrow but well-built ghit, lead- 
ing up to a number of temples. Close to the top of the 
steps is a monastery belonging to the Nanak-panthis 
(Sikhs). The sect is somewhat strongly represented in 
Benares. The members of the sect dwelling at Mir Ghat, 
belong to the “ Udasi ’* section. 

36. Napalese Temple. — Below the temple there Is a 
strongly built wall by the river, and in it are some ladder- 
hke steps leading down to the water. There is no ghat in 
the usual sense of that word. The temple, half hidden 
among the trees, with its for Benares) uncommon 
architecture, and its gilded bell-shaped pinnacle, is very 
picturesque. The temple, together with a guest-house 
attached to it, is not buUt of stone, but of brick-work and 
wood, the latter of which is very elaborately carved. 
The carving of the guest-house is exceedingly good, 
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that of the temple is ruined by the gross indecency of 
some of the details. 

37. Lalifd GJidt . — A small ghat, the upper part lead^ 
through a gateway into the city. Outside this gateway, or 
rather small building, may be noticed on the wall what at 
first look like a pattern, painted in red on a white back- 
ground. This, on examination, proves to be the name of 
“Ram'’ repeatedly painted. To repeat the name of Ram 
either by writing, or by the voice, is a most efficacious act 
of worship. Handkerchiefs are thus printed with the 
name of Rim all over them. I met a man once, whose 
practice it was to daily write the name of Ram a thou- 
sand times on leaves of a tree, and then destroy them. 

38. Raj Siddheshu^ari Ghat . — This adjoins Laliti 
Ghat. From the gateway, referred to above, a passage 
leads into a long pile of buildings bearing the name of 
Raj Sfddheshwari. The buildings wear a forlorn and 
desolated appearance, and apparently give shelter to only 
two or three members of a sect said to have been found- 
ed by a certain Siddh Biba. Possibly some wealthy 
patron of the found:^r of the sect provided them with this 
commodious home, but the sect has^ not grown, and thus 
the “ empty house.” 

39. Jalsal Ghat . — There is now a series of three 
gh:t.ts, which apparently bear the common name of Jalsai. 
It IS singular that this ghat, which is the cremation ghat 
for the City, should be connected, by name, with Vishnu,^ 
when Benares is so very largely devoted to the worship 
of Shiva (Mahad vaj rather than Vishnu. Jalsai is one 
of the names of Vishnu, meaning the sleeper on the 
water,*’ Is it just possible that the name is not here 
applied to Vishnu, but to the dead ? That as we speak of 
the dead as “ sleeping in the grave-yard, so the Hindus 
speak of theirs as sleeping in the Ganges? One would 
like to read such an idea into the name. 
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The ghat to the south might he called Unm.iog.r Ghat 
as the building immediately above the ghat bears his 
,name. 

Above the second ghat is an old temple ShivaU) 
connected with the name of a certain Rdja Ram Bah 
lam. Like a similarly construct d and situated Shivala 
at Dasashwamedh Ghat, this appears to ha\e failed to 
obtain popular favour, and is neglected and little used. 

At present the ghat below is used as the burning- 
ghat, but this is only a temporary arrangement while 
the proper burning-ghat is being re-built, *One might 
say ‘‘built” not “re-built," for at Hrst there was little 
m the way of masonry. There was the shelving bank 
of the rivei' levelled in places for the pyres to be built 
up and consumed. Recently s(uiie of the citizens felt 
that this unsatisfactory state of things ought not to be 
allowed to continue and decided to build a burning-ghat 
worthy of such a city as Benares. Considering the 
many thousands of people who come to Benares to die, 
it seems but fitting that some better arrangements 
should be made for their cremation. From statistics 
of Births and Deaths in Benares one might be led to 
conclude that Benares is a peculiarly unhealthy city. 
For the last two years the figures are, 1907-08 Births 
9,680. Deaths 10,679. For 1 908 09 Births 8,471. 
Deaths 10,686. The real explanation of the figures is 
^ that so many people come to Benares in their old age 
to die, and that there are so many Sad h us, who are 
celibates. 

The new burning- ghat which is being erected pro- 
mises to be a very substantial and handsome structure. 
Babu Aloti Chand has been the leader, I understand, 
in the movement to get this ghat built, and has been a 
most generous donor towards the heavy expenses in- 
volved in carrying it out. 
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The next ghit is singular in having screen work at 
the back of it between the batiiing steps at id the foot- 
way which runs along above them. Part of this ghat^ 
appears to be reserved for the use of women. 

From this spot a lane leads off to the Golden Tem- 
ple. It is an exceedingly interesting lane, it is crowded 
with temples, many of them being very finely carved. 

40. Manikarnikd Ghat , — To Hindu pilgrims this 
is perhaps the most sacred spot in the whole city, it 
certainly is the most crowded at the great festivals, and 
to the European visitor will prove the most interesting. 
There is not a more picturesque scene anywhere in 
Benares than is presented here at the time of a big^ 
“ nahan ” i battling festival;. Looked at from the river, 
there is in the centre the dense crowds of people on the 
footway by Alanikarnika Kund ; as a background to 
these, a*strange medle^ of temples and buildings with 
the red-domed temple of the Rtja of Amethi towering 
above them all ; in the foreground a leaning temple 
and porch, almost on a level with the water, and threat- 
ening to topple over into it, and the eager crowds of 
bathers from various parts, in their various styles of 
dress, and exhibiting a variety of colouring. It is a 
sight that will be long remembered by the visitor. 

The temple close by the river has evidently been 
undermined by the water and is much out of the level. 
The upper part of the porch is defective. Formerly 
this was the temple of Tarakeshwar, but apparently 
some fears were entertained about the safety of the god 
in this shaky building, accordingly another temple was 
built for his accommodation, about 117 years ago, and 
the god transferred to it. This temple is higher up the 
bank and further to the south. 

Alanikarnika Kund itself is not a peculiarly attrac- 
tive spot, and it must for ever remain a wonder to the 
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foreigner how people can accept the traditions, and 
seek to cleanse their souls from sin by venturing down 
^the steep stone steps, and plunging into the very uninvit- 
ing big puddle of water at the bottom. The whole place 
is under water when the river is in flood in the Rainy 
Season, and the tank becomes partly filled with mud and 
silt. After the rains are over, the tank or kund has to 
be cleaned out, but East is East, the work proceeds but 
leisurely, and meanwhile the bathers have but a poor 
time of it. At a festival one may see the eager souls 
swarming down into what is simply mud, it may be that 
in one corner a hole is dug where the mud is rather more 
fluid, but only the favoured few can get near this coveted 
corner. Fortunately it appears to be the custom to 
bathe in the Ganges after taking the dip in the Mani- 
karnika Kund, and this somewhat relieves the situation. 

Manikarnik L means ‘‘ ear-orrrament,” and various 
traditions are current to explain how the Kund came to 
bear this name. One is that one day while \’^ishnu was 
seated by the pool, Mahadeva came along, and seeing 
the glories of Vishnu reflected in the water could not 
restrain his admiraUon but burst out into ra[)t tires of 
praise, and offered to grant Vishnu any boon he cared 
to ask. Vishnu asked that Mahideva would abide with 
him. This compliment so thrilled Alahadeva with emo- 
tion that as he quivered with delight his ear-ornament 
dropped into the pool. Who can wonder that with such 
stories as this clustering round it, the pool should be 
supposed to possess great virtues. 

Near to this spot is a marble slab carved with two 
raised foot-prints, this is styled “ Vishnu p iduk i,’' and 
marks one of the spots where Vishnu walked. This also 
calls forth the revere?ice of the devout Hindu. 

On the stone platform on which these footprints 
appear, occasionally a cremation takes place instead of 
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at the usual burninj:(-gh:it. but this honour is reserved 
for very distinguished people indeed. 

41. Daftutreya G/^:^.---Just above this ghat is a 
small temple which has a touch of individuality about’ 

it, if not much in the way of beauty. Inside is a pddu- 

ka, ” the footprints of the great Brahman saint and tea- 
cher Dattatreya, in whom, parts of ail the three deities, 
Brahm.l. Vishnu, and Shiva, are said to have become 
incarnated. The temple is on a level with the footway 
above the ghat. Every rainy season when the river 
rises, it works away behind this temple, making deep 
fissures, and threatens to carry it away. The river 
appears to be peculiarly dangerous to the land at thra 
point, possibly there is some back current. This may 
account for the wreck of the Scindia Gh it now to be 
noticed. 

42. ’ Schidid Ghat . — It was evidently intended to 

build a giiat and mansion here which should eclipse all 
the others along the river, but like many another ambi- 
tion it was never realized. The gbit remains, though 
by no means in a perfect condition. The building which 
was to have crowned it has come hopelessly to grief. 
There are stories about underground rivers 'such ima- 
ginary rivci’s appear to be rather popular'. It is, of 
course, possible that there may be underground an old 
nala or drain, but probabi}" the foundations were not 
deep enough, and were undermined by the river. The 
massive but fallen walls remain as a monument of a 
magnificent might have been,” * 

43. Sanhathd Ghdt.—khove the ghtt is a temple 
with an image of Sankatha Devi, and a hostel tor pil- 
grims and students. 

44. Gan^d Mahal or Gu\iUai\ G/ia7.— The building 
above this ghat is one of the finest along the river front. 
It belongs to Gwaliar, a very important Native State 
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in Central India. There are octagonal columns at each 
end, and a vei’v massive round pillar in the centre. Th^ 
three are surmounted by graceful balconies, and a three- 
storied building lies at the back of tliese. Somewhat 
curious are the two Rights of steps, which starting from 
the sides of the central column ascend to the tops of 
the outer ones. 

45. Ghosld Ghat. — This is surmounted by a build- 
ing which is a worthy companion to the one mentioned 
above. It was founded by one of the great Marat ha 
houses, the Ghonsla or Bhonsla family of Nagpur. At 
the ends of building are massive Rated columns. Above, 
^ gallery with stone pillars runs the whole length of the 
building. The fiat front is somewhat relieved by a door- 
way in the centre, which leads up by a flight of steps to 
a temple within. This temple is somewhat peculiar in 
being painted, th s gives it a very g,ay appearanc<^, 

46. Ganesh Ghat, — An unimportant ghat. Next to 
this is what might appropriately be called '"Wood Ghat/' 
for vast quantities of wood are landed and stacked here, 
and sold for consumption in the city. The buildings 
above are in a peculiarly ruined condition, 

47. Ram Ghat. -^Th\s is surmounted by an ochre- 
coloured building, in which is a quaint collection of 
idols associated with the worship of Vishnu, in his 
incarnation as Ram. 

48. Jardo Mandir Ghdf. — This distinctive name may 
not be very common, but is given on account of the 
building which surmounts it. 

49. Bdji Rdo or Lakshman Bald Ghat, — Above this 
is a large but ver}^ plain structure, built by Baji Rao, 
one of the Marathi Peshwis. The long and lofty front 
of this pile of buildings is but partially relieved by a 
great number of small windows. This house adjoins 
the great Mosque of Aurangzeb. 
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50. Char Ghat, — This is said to have gained its 
name from the fact that the narrow flight of steps, 
which leads between the labyrinth of buildings above, 
offers peculiar facilities forathieftoescape,afterrob‘'- 
binganyofth: bathers at the ghits below. Chor,” 
however, not only means thief, but has an idiomatic use 
which might suggest that the name was given because 
here bathers might slip down almost unobserved and 
take tiieir baths. 

These are taken tc^gether as they form one conti- 

51. Panch Gaugd GJuit. Sh lts, and it 

52. Beni Mudho Ghat. to decide where 

53. Oitrgu Ghiit. I one leaves off and the nettt 

54. Brail ni a Ghat. j begins. As a matter of 

fact it is not uncommon for the whole group to pass 
by the name of Panch Ganga Ghat. This name which 
signifies ‘‘ the five Ganges ” or '‘the five rivers/^ indi- 
cates that four other rivers here meet the Ganges. These 
do not meet the \dsion of the ordinary observer, and 
have dealt more kindly uith the huge flights of steps 
and intricate masses of masonry above, than the 
imaginary river, which played havoc with the Scindia 
Ghat. From an architectural stat7dpoint this spot far 
surpasses the Manikarnik . group of steps and buildings. 
It is well to have the boat taken out a short distance 
so that the visitor may take in at one sweep the picture 
presented. In the foreground the busy scene by the 
water's edge, the many bathers with their various" 
coloured garments, the little shrinec dotted here and 
there among these lower steps, the streams of people 
on the footway, then above this, the long flights of steps 
running in different directions to the city above, the 
archway at the head of one particularly steep flight of 
steps, the quaint buildings tumbled together in indes- 
cribable confusion, and crowning the whole, the Mosque 
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and Minarets of Auraip^^ieb, It is certainly a wonderful 
picture, and may well fascinate all who have the slightest 
appreciation of the artistic and the picturesque. 

The mosque was built on the site of a temple demo- 
lished by the devout and gentle Aurangzeb. What a 
cruel irony to have put it here right in the wvy heart 
of Hindu sacred shrines, and the irony is increased by 
the fact that the mosque is generally known by the name 
of a Hindu, namely “ Mad ho Das kd Daurha.’' Madho 
Das is a purely Hindu !iame. borne apparently by the 
architect who carried out the wishes of the Mahommcdan 
Emperor. 

- Below the mosque, but high above the river is a 
peculiar stone cone, a D:wat,'* or lamp-stand, on the 
numerous spikes of which little lamps are fixed at a 
special Hindu festival. 

Quite close to this is a small covered platform, con- 
taining another “ Paduka," the footprints ol Ramdnand, 
who may be called the father of many of the great Hindu 
Reformers. A slight sketch of his life is given in Chap- 
ter IX. 

Some quaint temples are to be found near to the 
steps leading into the'mosque enclosure. In one of them 
a female dev^otee tends the idol, this is very lui usual. 
On a piece of open ground near by, a member of the 
Sadhu tribe makes his quarters. At times he may be 
found reading his religious books gracefully reclining 
on his bed of spikes. He may not represent Hinduism 
at its worst, neibher is he a specimen of its best. His 
vigils and austerities do not appear to have greatly told 
upon his health. It is to be feared that his poverty stands 
in the way of his having his spikes properly attended to, 
they sadly need sharpening up. A woman Sadhu dwells 
at the same place, and occasionally affects the spiked 
bed, when it is disengaged, which it often is. 


Sadhu and his i^hd ()[ Si’iKr- 
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It’s a tout>h climb up to the top of the minaret, but 
for any one under 16 stone, and not asthmatic, it’s worth 
the trouble. From the river there are many steps to 
be ascended before the level of the mosque is reached 
and to get to the top of one of the minarets means an- 
other 140 feet or so. Reaching it, you have the whole 
of Benares at your feet. The way that the buildings 
are packed together is a marvel to behold, not rows of 
houses as there would be in Engiaqd, but houses and 
temples of all sorts and sizes thrown together with a 
delightful scorn of anythitig approaching to order. I 
know of houses being so built that they can only be 
reached by passing through another. This other havin>g 
to leave a covered passage right through it, reminding 
one of the covered way, to the stables, through the build- 
ing, in some old-fashioned inns in England. 

Several Jain tenij^Ies lie close to the mosque. On a 
clear SarnAth can be seen in the distance. It will 

be noticed that in spite of the way that houses are 
crammed together, gardens and trees peep out in won- 
drous fashion. Trees sometimes appear coming right 
through the roof of a house. 

55. RdJ Mandil GJhJ or Siilu Ghat . — The gh.U itself 
is a small one, but beyond it is a long line of somewhat 
dilapidated buildings bearing the name of the R tjA of 
Kotcih Bundi. These buildings are on the top of a high 
embankment wail, the base of which is close to the 
stream of the Ganges even in the hot weather, and is ^ 
washed by it in the rains. It may be 'noted that then 
the Ganges may rise some 40 feet or more, and the 
footway which runs between the bathing ghats and the 
buildings above them is submerged, and is imposible to 
walk along the river bank. Frequently, for bathers, 
matters are exceedingly difticiilt, and the bathing has to 
take place at the ends of the narrow lanes abutting on 
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to the river. Sometimes the water reaches the railings 
running round the Manikarnik.i Kund, covering the 
main part of the old Tdrakeshwar temple. Or to give 
another concrete illustration, the water may be found 
flowing over the platform of the temple standing right 
above Dasishwamedh Ghdt. 

56. Ldl Ghat or Pakku Ghat. — A quite unimportant 
Ghat. 

57. Gde GhdL — There are two flights of steps includ- 
ed in Gae Ghat. On the northern flight close down by the 
river there is a very large stone symbol of Mahadeva 
with a snake coiled round it, and on the same platform 
a^out forty similar symbols, but smaller. A still larger 
symbol of Mahadeva is found on the southern ghat. 

58. Nardyan Ghat. — Only the remains of the steps 
exist, the lower part has been entirely swept away. 

59. Gold Ghdt. — Gola *’ meajis a ^especi- 

ally a market for grain, and this ghat acquired its name 
through its being the landing place for the grain taken 
to a market above the gh it. The remains only of the 
steps are now found, but some pious individual ts now 
having the ghat rebuilt. This part of the city is cer- 
tainly not too well ctff for bathing ghats. 

60. Trilochan Ghdt. — Called also Pilpilld tirth, 
“Tirth’’ means a place of pilgrimage. This ghat 
and the temples above are about the most sacred corner 
in this part of the city. In bygone days this portion of 

^ the city must have been the most populous and famous, 
but gradually thft city has grown away in a southernly 
direction, and carried much of its sanctity with it 

Trilochan means three-eyed,” and is a name given 
to Shiva. The story of the acquisition of this third eye 
by Mahadeva is a striking illustration of the childishness 
of many of the stories about the gods, contained in the 
sacred scriptures of the Hindus. A stronger adjective 
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than childishness must be applied to many of the stories. 
The story runs that Shiva was on one occasion receiving 
worship from Vishnu, who daily offered up to him ex- 
actly a thousand flowers. While Vishnu’s attention was, 
for a moment, diverted, Shiva, in mere playfulness, (one 
may presume), slipped away one of the flowers. When 
Vishnu was concluding worship he found that nine hun- 
dred and ninty-nine flowers had been offered. What was 
to be done that the offering might be complete? Vishnu 
plucked out one of his eyes to be offered in the place of 
the missing flower, this eye he affixed to Mah/ideva's 
forehead, and there it remained. Thus henceforth Ma- 
hideva possessed three eyes instead of two. ^ 

Mr. Sherring, in his book on Benares, at pages 97 — 
103, gives a somewhat full account of the group of tem- 
ples at Trilochan. 

61. TiUyd N did is no stone ghat here, but 
the place is worth noting because of the walls of an old 
masjid which have fallen quite close to the river. From 
the name of this old masjid the ghat has been sometimes 
called “Saqa Ghat.” Nila is frequently applied to the bed 
of a stream, the flow of which is intermittent. There is a 
nala running into the Ganges at this point. It certainly 
cannot be called a stream, and to speak of it as a spark- 
ling brook might be regarded as irony. The Ganges is 
attributed with the wonderful power of receiving into her 
ample bosom boundless defilement, both physical and 
moral, without herself becoming defiled or contaminated. 
W'ell if it is so, for her powers to accomplish this are put 
to the test very severely in both departments. 

A little distance up this nala is the ruin of another 
old masjid. At one time this must have been an impor- 
tant Mahommedan centre. 

62. Nayd Ghdt , — ‘‘ Naya ” signifies nexi\ and natur- 
ally must have been appropriate to the ghat at some 
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time. But that must have been long long ago. New Ghat 
is clearly not the most appropriate name for it now. 

63. Prahldd Ghat . — This ghat has also traditions 
connected with it. It stands far away from the modern 
centre of the city, but has not lost all its ancient renown. 
It is still regarded as a place of much sanctity. 

It is the last of the stone ghats belonging to the 
city proper. Prahlad, after whom the ghat is named, is 
the hero of many stories in the sacred history of India. 
One of these stories is often portrayed in the sculptures 
of the temples. Prahlad was the son of an exceedingly 
wicked but very powerful ruler named Hiranyakashipu. 
Prahlad, under the instruction of the Brahmans, became 
a most devout worshipper of Vishnu, and greatly enraged 
his father by his devotion to the god. Hiranyakashipu 
resorted to many means to cure the son of his pious ways, 
but all were in vain. The son would not be retitrained 
from his passionate devotion to Vishnu, and even in the 
presence of the father loudly hymned the praises of his 
chosen lord. On one occasion Prahlad had been anger- 
ing his father beyond measure by telling him that Vishnu 
was everywhere, even in him, the wicked Hiranyakashipu. 
The father in great WTath asked, pointing to a stone 
pillar, ‘‘ Is he in this pillar ?” ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Then I will smite 
him,” so saying Hiranyakashipu struck the pillar. Imme- 
diately the pillar split open, and Vishnu, in a form of 
^half-man and half-lion, came forth from it, and seizing the 
blasphemous ruler, made short work of him. This pic- 
ture of Vishnu in a cleft pillar is often found depicted, 
and sometimes very realistic representations of his 
rending the wicked Hiranyakashipu. 

64. Rdj Ghut . — ^There are here no stone bathing steps, 
but mention must be made of the ghat as it was a very 
important crossing before the bridge was built. It was 
on the Grand Trunk Road, but this latter has been now 
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div^erted so as to connect with the Railway Bridge. The 
writer well remembers his first entry into Benares over 
the old Bridge of Boats at Raj Ghdt. There was a 
certain charm about this comparatively primitive method 
of entering the ancient city, but it was not all charm, 
the dust and confusion, the noise and delay, had to be 
debited on the other side. The charm of crossing the 
river in the Rainy Season, when there was no bridge 
of boats, had many mitigations. One used to “ drop ” 
across the river only too literally, for the boat would be 
swept down the river by the strong current, and had to 
be towed up the other side. 


CHAPTER IV. 


^ TEMPLES, TANKS, AND OTHER 
PLACES OF IINTEREST. 

T his chapter is commenced with fear and trembling, 
for it seems difficult to telU where it ma^y end. 
Benares teems with places of interest and there 
appears no special reason why this chapter should not 
ramble on for a hundred pages or so. Much that is 
really interesting in Benares must pass unnoticed. 

It may perhaps be well to group the places somewhat 
according to locality. This will make it possible for a 
visitor to take a group at a time, or he may take special 
ones from different groups and see as many of these as 
possible in the time at his disposal. No attempt is made 
to map out time, as so much depends in this matter 
-On the observer. Some people “ do ” Benares in a day, 
others “get a peep at it” in two or three days. In an 
old guide book an interesting morning's programme was 
sketched out, and then the remark made “ the visitor will 
return to the hotel to a late breakfast.” Late breakfast 
forsooth ! Should the vjsitor have gone through the pro- 
gramme laid down for him he might be thankful if the 
supper were not cleared away at the hotel. 
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It should be stated that some of the places mention- 
ed in this chapter would not prove particularly interest- 
ing for a visitor to see, but it was felt that they ought 
to obtain mention, as real interest attaches to them. 

1. Kabir Das kd Mandit . — This is situated in a back 
lane not far from the Municipal Office, in Kabir Chaura. 
The property covers a considerable space of ground. 
On one side of the lane there is a large open court-yard 
with various buildings round it, a place for the ^^mahant,” 
or head of the akh.tri, and in a chamber are treasured 
the gaddi ”( the cushion against which a teacher 
leans;, and sandals which belonged to Kabir Das. In 
many of these so-called Reformed Sects of Hinduism tfle 
worship diverted from idols has a tendency to devolve 
upon the “ guru ” (teacher), past or present. This part 
of the monastery is occupied by devotees belonging to 
the se(?t, they may be continuous residents or visitors 
from other parts. In the court-yard are also some 
“samidhis” or tombs of deceased mahants. Most 
mahants and swamies are buried (in the ground or in the 
river) not cremated. On the other side of the lane there is 
a garden and a few small buildings. This part is appa- 
rently used as a guest-house and here married men with 
their wives may be accommodated. In this sect all 
teachers and fully initiated members must be celibates, 
but lay members need not be so. The two parts of the 
premises are connected by a small bridge passing over 
the lane, but they have also their separate doors. 

2. Kabir Das Kd Baithak~TWi^ is situated at Lah- 
tara, some distance away, but as it will not fit in with 
any other group, and has to do with Kabir Dds it is 
mentioned here. It lies just outside Benares near the 
Grand Trunk Road in the Allahabad direction, very near 
to the 423rd milestone. There is a neatly built temple on 
a bit of slightly elevated ground to the south of the road, 
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and above a shallow but wide-spreading tank or pond. 
It was on this pond that Kablr Das, as a babe, is said to 
have been found; hence the veneration in which the 
spot is held. In the temple, or “ mandir,’’ as they prefer 
to call such buildings, is a paduka ” (footprints) of 
Kabir Das, or as his followers often speak of him ‘‘ Ka- 
bir Sahib.” There is apparently only one old Kabir 
Dasi living at the place, a courteous old fellow, but quite 
unread, and not r knowing much about the history of 
Kabir Das A few graves of deceased devotees are found 
in the adjoining ground. 

3. Jdgeshwar — This is a small but important temple 
dear to the Ishwargangi Tank. It is on raised ground 
above the roadway. There is an outer court, with 
several shrines, and an inner court, containing a large 
symbol of Shiva. The temple is of no great beauty, 
nor does it wear an appearance of antiquity, but h seems 
to enjoy some reputation, and is frequented by the well- 
to-do. During a recent visit it was found that the wall 
of the inner temple was under repair, and still more re- 
cently it was observed that a central entrance is being 
made, hithereto it had to be entered by a small side 
door. These facts are noted because it is rather unusual 
to see such repairs and improvements being effected 
in old temples. To repair old temples and tanks brings 
small reputation, so they are generally left to the wear 
and tear of time, and new ones are built which will 
perpetuate the name of the builder. 

4. Pdtdl Piiriyd Sthdn . — This is next door to No. 3, 
but has no direct connexion with it. Outside the wall are 
a few Mahommedan tombs, also the very much damaged 
figure of a — Is it a lion ? let us say — of an animal. 
Within the enclosure is accommodation for about ten 
sadhus. These sadhus claim to be Vaishnavites. There 
are one or two temples or shrines with images of 
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Shiva. Hanuman. and others, but the special feature of 
the place is a small opening in the earth, which is said 
to have no end, that is, not in this world. It is said to 
lead to P/itd, /. c., hell. Wh}* this spot should be re- 
garded as sacred, and why the entrance to this road 
to Pitt! should be so carefully kept under lock and 
key, as though people might be trying to effect an en- 
trance surreptitiously, one fails to understand. 

5. Ishii'cir^atigi , — This is a large tank, the age of 
which is beyond all computation. There are very many 
places in Benares which have existed from eternity, but 
this is older than them all. The place possesses no 
very special interest in spite of this its great age, ai?4 
is not greatly frequented by bathers. A near resident 
confessed to me once that in the hot weather when the 
water gets low, bathing in it is not pleasant, and as he 
made the remark he gave a most significant shrug. 
Looking at the water, I believed him. Such a remark 
is probably applicable to other tanks besides Ishwar- 
gangi. 

At the four corners of the tank, and at one or two 
other points, are shrines containing the images of vari- 
ous gods. Among others there is -one of the Ganges, 
represented bv a crocodile, and another of the sun. To 
the east of the tank is a small group of buildings 
occupied by devotees, whose special deity is Ram. A 
portion of the R:imayan is said to be read, or rather 
chanted, every evening. 

To the west of the tank is a rather pretty garden 
and a temple of the Napalese style of architecture. The 
garden and temple are both private. 

6. Baru Ganesh.— Not far from Ishwargangi, to 
the north of the main City Road, js an interesting group 
of shrines and temples, the chief of which is one de- 
dicated to Ganesh. On the gateway of nearly every 
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temple there is a fi^i^ure of Ganesh, just as on the title 
page of most Hindi books there is a picture of him, and 
the first word in the book is an invocation to Ganesh, 
seeking his blessing on the undertaking. Thus Ganesh 
shares in the worship offered to all the gods. But here 
he has che throne and not merely the entrance-hall. 
The figure of Ganesh is very well-knowui, a seated human 
figure, very corpulent, with the head of an elephant 
possessing only cne tusk. Ganesh is reputed to be the 
son of Mahadeva and Parvati. Various accounts are 
given as to how he came by his elephant's head, some of 
them little to his credit. 

^ In the temple is a very large c-^^ntral figure of Ganesh, 
parts of which are said to be made of silver. Other 
smaller figures of the god are found in various parts of the 
temple, the court-yard, and the verandah. In the ver- 
andah is also a very large image of a rat. Th^^ rat is 
always represented as the chosen steed on wdiich Ganesh 
rides. Considering the portly figure of Ganesh one is 
disposed to say “ rough on rats.” The front w’all of the 
building is also ornamented with quite a colony of rats, 
briilia tly painted. Most of these have their hats on, 
presumably meant td be crowns. 

The temple is modern, but some of the images appear 
to be of considerable age. 

Close by is another temple to Hanuman. The walls 
of the enclosure in which this temple stands have a 
touch of antiquity about them. It may be that the 
stones are old, bCt the wall far more recent. 

In a lane leading to these temples is a small hall or 
shrine containing the images of a celebrated trio, Jagan- 
nath, Balabhadra, and Subhadra, or to use their other 
names, Krishna, his ^brother Baiaram, and their sister 
Subhadra. The figures hardly suggest the three 
graces/’ They not only lack beauty of features, but 
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arc deficient also in some limbs, though this fact is con- 
cealed b}’ the long flowing garments in which their figures 
are swathed. The faces are brilliantly painted, and 
evidently every endeavour is made to make them look* 
their best. 

7. Briddh-KuL — This lies north-east from the Muni- 
cipal Gardens, and is another of the very ancient, and 
very sacred, places of the very holy city. There clear- 
ly is a look of antiquity about it, which^ bricklayers and 
house-repairers have made no endeavour to conceal for 
many a long year. There are several court-yards, hut 
they are in a ruinous state. In different directions are 
sundry shrines and images, but the special object of in*i 
terest is a small basin or tank, some five or six feet 
across, the water of which is said to possess marvellous 
virtues for healing diseases, such as leprosy, etc. There 
is a welb close by, the *vater of which is to be drunk. By 
drinking from the latter, bathing in the former, and the 
exercise of faith (and, of course, making the necessary 
offerings great things may be expected. 

Tradition hath it that very very very many years ago 
an old and infirm raj:! visited the spot, and gave himself 
up to a life of ascetic devotion. MaRadeva, being much 
pleased with this manifestation of piety, granted health 
and renewed youth to the ancient riji, and he, in his 
gratitude, built this sacred place in order that other 
afflicted ones might obtain the benefits which he had 
received. Briddh-K:U means the fate of old age.” The ' 
place is not much resorted to except* on mela days. 
Somehow faith in the healing powers of the pool at 
Briddh-Kal does not appear to be very widespread. 

8. Mrityiwjaya or Alpmriteshu^ar . — This is a small 
temple containing a symbol of Mahideva, situated only 
a few yards to the west of Briddh-Kal. In the centre 
of the temple i really a small room) is a square cavity or 
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square basin, in which stands the symbol. By the side 
of this chamber is another which forms an anteroom 
to the shrine itself, though there are also wide open 
windows in the shrine which enable the passer-by to 
see the god without entering the temple. Though the 
temple is so unimposing in size there is an air of 
affluence about it, very different from its near neighbour 
Briddh-K^ll. The steps and the floor of the anteroom 
are of marble, . 

Mrityunjaya means ‘‘ victory over death/’ the other 
name, Alpmriteshwar, probably signifies ‘‘ Lord of the 
death which overtakes us so early.” And yet deaths 
ai’e not uncommon in Benares. It is marvellous how 
feeble stern facts appear to be in the presence of hoary 
traditions, until the fact overtakes the individual. 

Another name given to this god by the vulgar is 
“ Bhatkhouwa/’ /. e., the eater of rice ; this n3.nie has 
been applied because rice is offered to the idol. 

9 . AJamgir's Mosque , — This is situated in a back alley 
about a hundred yards to the south of Briddh-Kal. It is 
a spot of considerable interest to the antiquarian, for 
the pillars are evidently very ancient, and are supposed 
by some to be Buddhistic. They are clearly of a far 
earlier date than most of the stone carving seen in 
Hindu temples. It may well be possible that they were 
first in a Buddhist temple, and after the demolition of 
that, used in a Hindu temple, this was in its turn 
destroyed and the pillars built into the present masjid. 
The pillars are gDod specimens of early Indian archi- 
tecture before boldness of design, simplicity, and finish- 
ed workmanship gave way to elaboration of detail and 
loss of simple grace. 

The Hindu temple which this mosque replaced is 
still a fresh tradition, the image of the God has been re- 
established in a temple a little further south. Hindus 
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Still visit the old site, and though not allowed to enter 
the mosque, can gain access to the courtyard, and there 
they make offerings of dowers to a small stone pillar in 
the middle of the ‘‘ hauz " or tank. This, however, has 
not the slightest relation to Hinduism, being the tank 
which it is usual to place before a mosque, in order that 
the worshipper may perform the appointed ablutions 
before reciting his prayers. The pillar in the centre is 
probably treated as a Mahideva by j:he Hindus, as it 
does bear some resemblance to that symbol. 

On the west side of the courtyard is the mosque, 
on the south side has just been fixed up a hosiery manu- 
factory. Several very modern knitting machines afe 
here busily at work turning out socks and stockings of 
good quality, excellent workmanship, and some of them 
simply gorgeous in pattern. And yet Tis said that East 
and West shall never»meet. 

10. Krltyaiuseshivar and Hans Tirth, — Krityaba- 
seshwar was formerly enshrined in the temple on the 
site of the present Alamgir mosque, it now finds 
lodgment in a well-built temple situated a little to the 
south, on a platform elevated above the road, which has 
a neat little garden in front of It. Krityabiseshwar 
signifies ‘‘ clothed with an elephant’s hide,” and is a 
name given to Mahadev^a owing to one of the incidents in 
his long and eventful career. 

Immediately at the back of the temple is a tank 
known as Hans Tirth. A few years ago this was a huge^ 
dust and rubbish bin, and a disgrace to'^'any city. Quite 
recently, however, some public minded or devout citizen 
has, at considerable cost, built high brick walls up three 
sides of the tank. This certainly greatly improves its 
appearance, but the impurity of the water does not 
appear to have been greatly mitigated, and is apparently 
so bad that people do not bathe in it. It seems to be 
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a stagnant pool into which rubbish has been flung and 
accumulated for many a long year. 

On the road between Alaingir's mosque and Kritya- 
buseshwar Temple may be observed two red temples 
standing close together. One of these is known as 
Ratneshwar, and contains an image of Mahadeva. The 
other has figures of Hanumin (the monkey god), and 
Mahadeva. There is a story that a certain official, 
many years ago,, wished to remove the temple because 
it impinges so greatly on the road, but he had a vision 
and desisted from carrying out his intention. Consider- 
ing the multitude of temples in every direction, it is a 
nTatter for wonder that a piece of straight road has ever 
been made. There are many places besides this where 
temples impinge on the road or lane (notice a road 
parallel to this to the west), but perhaps not quite so 
assertively. ' ' 

11. AHhii Kangura ki Masjid , — This masjid lies at 
a little distance off the main road to the Rij Ghat Rail^ 
way Station, on the left-hand side. How it came by its 
name is not clear. Arhai means two and a half, and 
Kangura means a dome. On the upper part of both 
the doorway into the courtyard, and on the centre of 
the masjid itself are carved two small Kanguras and half 
of one. These, however, were probably carved to signify 
the name af the mosque, and are not the cause of the 
jiiosque being so called. It is possible that there was 
on the same site, before the present mosque was built, 
one that had three domes ; in the course of time half 
of one of the domes fell, and the musjid became known 
as “ the two and a half dome mosque.” Later on a 
new mosque was built but the old name lived on, 
although the present masque has but one Kangura, 

The building is rather a fine one, and interesting by 
reason of the fact that it appears to be largely built of 
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materials which belonged to earlier edifices, either 
Buddhistic or Hindu, or both. The pillars are certainly 
not modern. The two large round corner pillars at the 
back of the masjid should be noticed, as they are quite 
unusual in such buildings. 

Mr. Sherring fpp. 310ff.) gives an interesting ac- 
count of a slab in the building bearing the date 1191, 
and evidently taken from an earlier Hindu building of 
some kind. 

There are numerous groups of temples lying to the 
right-hand side of this Raj Gh lt Station Road, between 
it and the river, but we dare not attempt a description 
of them, they are so numerous. Some slight mention C)f 
a few has been given in chapter III. 

12. Ganj-i-Shahiddn Mosque . — This small masjid is 
one of very special interest owing to the very fine 
carving^ on its pillars?, and the evident antiquity of these 
pHlars. Apparently this masjid was only re -discovered 
something like fifty years ago. The ground at this spot 
was very much higher than it is now, and the masjid 
was below the level of the ground, and so remained 
buried. It would seem that the property round the site 
belonged to a Mahommedan gentleman. One day his 
servant noticed a hole in the ground. It was surmised 
that some chamber must be under this, (thus accounting 
for the sinking of the ground), possibly a treasure 
chamber. Excavations were started, and the present 
masjid was unearthed. The name Ganj-i-Shahidan indi- 
cates that it was supposed to be the renting place of a 
great multitude of those who had died for the faith. 

There are sixty pillars, including the pilasters. Those 
to the north of the mimbar ” or pulpit are shorter than 
the rest and are all of one pattern^ The others vary in 
their shape and carving. Some few have evidently had 
the carving dehberateiy chipped away, probably because 
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of figures carved on them which were considered in- 
admissible in a Mahommedan mosque. The carving on 
the pillars is very fine. Some of them are suggestive 
of the period which many ^^egard as Buddhistic, others 
appear to be of a somewhat later date, a transition period 
when simplicity was giving way before the tendency 
towards more elaboration, but still the style might be 
called classical. The carving of the roof above the 
puplit is worth noticing. 

13. Rdj Ghat Fort Plateau . — The two gateways 
on the north-east of this plateau give unmistakeable 
testimony to the existence of a fort here in days gone 
b^r. Probably this was the centre of Benares at one 
period of its history. Other ruins point no less dis- 
tinctly to there having been a time when the south- 
western portion was a place of considerable importance, 
held by Mahommedans. 

The ground offered natural advantages for a fort, 
and was probably a strong citadel in its palmy days. 
It should be realized that in the olden days fort and 
palace if not absolutely identical were close united. The 
palace was the centre, and must necessarily be sur- 
rounded by a fort for protection. 

The ruins about the spot have not been well pre- 
served, on the contrary many things have contributed 
to effect their effacement. At one time it was occupied 
by English troops (I recently met an old soldier who 
'"remembered staying there). Then during the construc- 
tion of the Ganges Bridge it became the quarters for 
the staff. Later on again the Indian National Congress 
and Exhibition used the ground. Naturally at all such 
times the ground would need to be levelled, and old 
bits of ruin would be b/oken down. 

One fine mausoleum (Mahommedan) yet remains, 
the fine enamel work of which is interesting. There 
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are also parts of two small turrets and the remains 
of the wall which connected them. These represent 
the Mahommedan period. The two old gateways already^ 
referred to probably belong to an earlier, and Hindu, 
period. 

The buildings connected with the Barna Sangam 
belong to this plateau, and will be mentioned in the next 
section. 

14. Barna Sangam . — Barna Sangam means the 
meeting of the Barna (with the Ganges).” The place is 
supposed to possess great sanctity. It is too far from 
the city to be much fi equented, but at times great con- 
courses of people assemble to observe some special 
festival. Quite recently the rush of people was so great 
at a bathing festiv^al that some people were drowned. 
The spot is important for the pilgrims on the Panchkosi 
Road, as it is the I&st place on the return journey 
before again entering Benares, and special ceremonies 
have to be performed here. 

High up on the bank above the river is a small group 
of temples, whose reputation has probably somewhat 
waned, and they fail to attract man^^ worshippers except 
at mela times, and then the chief attvRCtion is the bath- 
ing at the junction of the two rivers. There is a special 
idol of Mahideva, which, on account of the place, bears 
the name of Sangameshvvar, A somewhat unusual group- 
ing of gods occurs here, there are gathered in one spot ^ 
images of all three members of the Hindu triad, Brahm/i, 
Vishnu, Mahesh (/. e., Mahadeva). Four-faced images of 
Brahma are found here and there but are by no means so 
common as the other two, they are in fact, relatively, 
rare. Brahma in said to have possessed five heads 
originally, but to have had one cut'blT by Shiva. 

15. Ldt Bhairo . — This is on the outer road on the 
way back to Benares from Barna Sangam, on the 
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right-hand side soon after crossing the Bengal and 
N. \V. Railway line. Hinduism and Mahommedanism 
are here found in close, and, as it has proved more 
than once, dangerous proximity. 

There is a large tank, in a somewhat dilapidated con- 
dition, at which a mela is sometimes held. At such times 
worshippers come and bathe in its not too tempting 
water. 

The pillar called Lat Bhairo has had a stormy history. 
In the days of its first glory, apparently, it was enshrined 
in a temple, but this was destroyed by Aurangzeb and a 
mosque built on the site {or near iti. For some reason 

other, however, the column was allowed to remain 
and this still continued to receive the worship of the 
devout Hindus. In 1809 there was terrible strife be- 
tween the Hindus and Mahommedans, resulting in much 
shedding of blood, and attempts^ on both sides, often 
successful, to defile and destroy the sacred places of the 
foes. The Hindus burnt the mosque at Lit Bhairo, the 
Mahommedans retaliated b}" throwing down, and probably 
breaking, the sacred pillar of the Hindus. Some say 
that they flung it into the Ganges. The probability, how- 
ever, seems that it was overthrown and badly broken, 
and that after things had quieted down, the pieces of the 
pillar were collected, and encased in copper as the Lat 
stands at present. 

There are scattered Mahommedan ruins about the 
spot, and one little place which is carefully kept in order 
by them for worship, while the Hindus no less carefully 
guard their sacred emblem 

16. Nag Kuan , — This is situated to the south of the 
road leading to the Benares City Railway Station. It is 
not particularly easy Fo reach as there is no important 
road leading to it. This Snake Well,’' for such is thp 
meaning of Nag Kuan," is a singular place, and one 
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wonders what was the special purpose of the builder of 
it. There is a very large square platform, about five feet 
in height, and on mounting this you look down into a 

• 

wide and very deep pit, the perpendicular wails, or the 
steps of which are strongly built of stones. Flight of 
steep steps of various types of break-neck pattern, des- 
cend to the bottom of the pit, in one corner of which is 
the well itself. This is reached by another short flight 
of steps. The well is not used for or^iinary purposes, 
but once a year a large mela is held at the spot, bathing 
takes place, and the nag or snake is worshipped. A few 
other images are found about the platform and steps. 
Apart from the time of the annual mela the place wears 
a most woe-begone look, and is allowed to remain in a 
very filthy condition. 

Referring to these steep steps it is a point worthy of 
notice that Indians haCe remarkably good nerves with 
regard to dangerous steps and heights. From childhood 
they are used to going up and down steps, and walking 
along ledges that would turn an ordinary European 
giddy. 

17. Bakarid Kiind . — This lies to the south of the 
City Station, and lying round it will be found much that 
is of great interest to the antiquarian. Air. Sherring 
devotes a chapter to Bakariya Kund and its surround- 
ings, and describes the ruins with considerable detail. It 
is now more than forty years since his book was written, ^ 
and probably these years have made distinct differences 
to some of the raised terraces. 

We cannot venture upon more than a short notice of 
the principal buildings. The Kund or pond is a fairl}^ 
large body of water in the rainy season, but in tlie hot 
weather is much reduced in size. 

The buildings now to be noticed are situated on the 
south side of the Kund. Immediately to the south are 
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three masjids, within the enclosures of which arc a num- 
ber of tombs. These masjids are on fairly high ground 
and there were stone steps leading down to the water. 
Many of these steps remain, but the mortar has perished 
and the steps are in a very disordered state. In the 
stone foundation walls of these mosques may be noticed 
some slabs of handsomely carved stone which manifestly 
came from some more ancient buildings. On the plat- 
form of the westernly masjid is a solid stone short 
column with holes cut out all round ; this was evidently 
a chirAghdin/’ i, e,, a lamp stand for holding tiny little 
open oil lamps such as are still used by the people, 
though they are fast being discarded in favour of kero- 
sine oil lamps. 

In the centre masjid are eight pillars which are decid- 
edly very old. The back four are very deeply carved, 
and may belong to the earliest period of architecture of 
which specimens exist in Benares. The front four are 
octagonal at the bottom, then sixteen-sided, and above 
that perfectly round. The capitals of the whole eight 
are massive and have little ornamentation. 

In the eastern masjid are four old pillars ; all four 
are alike in shape, f. e., square, but three are perfectly 
plain, one has a little carving. The entrance doorway 
to this mosque is very striking. The carving is not par- 
ticularly deep, and its sharpness has been taken off by 
successive coats of whitewash, but it is beautiful in its 
strong outline, and real artistic conception and execu- 
tion. It suggests the simple strength of the Buddhist 
period. At the top of the archway is some stonework 
of a very much later date, and distinctly Mahonimedan. 

To the south-east of these three mosques is a square 
roofed pavilion over a tomb. The tomb is Mahom- 
medan, but the four pillars on which the roof rests 
manifestly belong to an early period.- The pillars are 
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square, the lower part is plain, but the upper part, to- 
gether with the bases and capitals, are very elaborately 
carved. Some of the details of the carving remind one 
of the carving on the Dhamek at S.Irnath. * 

Due west from this, at a considerable distance, is 
another Mahommedan tomb, but the structure assumes 
the size of a building. This building is called “battis- 
khambha " /.e., thirty-two pillars.’’ The dome is pro- 
bably late and has been recently repaired, but the pillars 
belong to a much earlier period, and are probably in 
their original position as the arcliitraves are so evidently 
in keeping with them. There are three porticoes extend- 
ing on three sides of the central square one, two wiUi 
four pillars each, and one with two. The “ thirty-two 
pillars ” evidently applies to the central pavilion. These 
pillars are peculiar, each pillar not being a single block 
of stone^ but formed of two or four upright pieces with 
spaces between them. These separate pieces, however, 
are united into one pillar by the single base and capital 
which serves them. These square stone pillars are 
perfectly plain. Each corner pillar is composed of four 
stones, the other eight pillars are composed of two stones 
in each. Thus although there arC only twelve main 
pillars these are really made up of thirty-two smaller 
ones, and it is these apparently which have given the 
name to the building. 

Apart from Sarndth, these ruins are about the most 
interesting in Benares, and excavations vvould probably'' 
reveal much. Excavations cannot i^e carried out, 
probably, as the ground has been occupied by Mahoin- 
medans for a long time, and there are tombs about in 
every direction. 

To the west and north-vvestpf the battis-khambhA 
are two finely domed mausoleums to the memory of two 
Mahommedan jsaints. There are a few more also to the 
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west of the Kund. Among these latter is a veiy inter- 
esting old tombstone, an oblong, standing about three 
feet high, and somewhat elaborately carved. According 
to a reading of the inscription it is about 350 years old. 

This ends the first group. “Home to a late breakfast.” 

The next group of places is contained roughly in 
a square the diagonal corners of which are the Town 
Hall and the Observatory, The open space by the Town 
Hall makes a fine centre for the City. The Gardens are 
well cared for, and give, with the adjacent open grounds 
round the public buildings, a splendid “ lung ” for this 
congested part of the city. 

-r The Town Hall, the Head Police Station (which might 
be taken for a fortress), and the Telegraph Office have 
been already noticed. The Nagari PrachArini Sabha 
Hall, which stands at the corner of the Municipal Gar- 
dens, is the head quarters of a Society which h?.s had a 
long and successful career. It has done much energetic 
work for the conservation and improvement of Hindi, 
and is now taking up the very important work of prepar- 
ing a comprehensive Hindi Dictionary. 

At the back of the Gardens is a very oriental garden- 
house, which belonged to the late Raja Shiva Prasad. 

Immediately to the west of the Town Hall a large tem- 
ple and other buildings are being erected. These ought 
to be an adornment to the City, but this possibility will be 
greatly mitigated, if not entirely annulled, by the builder 
conforming to a plan, often adopted, of building the 
ground floor as shops, and letting them out to whatever 
tradesman may care to take them. This is a form of 
utilitarianism which makes one long for an Indian Ruskin 
to arise and address some gentle words to the owners of 
such properties, suitabj.e to the occasion. 

18. Bhairo Keith . — The Bhairo Nath Temple is 
situated in a lane at some little distance from the back 
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of the Telegraph Ofhce. It is a comparatively insigni- 
ficant looking temple, but enjoys great popularity. The 
power of the gods is not to be measured by the size and 
beauty of the temples they reside in. The upper part of 
the temple has no chance of displaying itself, as the tem- 
ple is very much shut in on every side, and has an 
exceedingly narrow court} ard. Bhairo is regarded as the 
officer of law and order for Bishwanath, and it is his 
duty to keep things generally straight. If he does not 
altogether succeed in accomplishing such a task it is not 
matter tor wonder. For fulfilling his onerous duties 
Bhairo Nath is provided with a truncheon, this is no mere 
badge of office, but a stone implement which certainly 
ought to strike fear into the hearts of the unruly. There 
is something deeply suggestive in the theory which is 
accepted, that this instrument of punishment becomes 
self-operative and need not be actually wielded' by the 
hand of Bhairo Nath. It has its seat in a separate 
temple some distance away. The image of Bhairo is 
provided with a silv^er face, near to him is an image of 
his dog, not the faithful friend, but the steed on which 
Bhairo rides. The dog thus becomes sacred in all tem- 
ples dedicated to Bhairo, and dogs" in and around them 
have a good time, being fed by worshippers who visit the 
temples. These temple-fed dogs assume airs, and some- 
times accord the European visitor a welcome, in which 
respect and fear find small place. The writer has, on 
more than one occasion, had a lively time, when visitiijg 
a Bhairo temple. 

Other idols besides Bhairo are found within this 
temple, and there are some more ancient ones in a lane 
to the west of this temple. 

19. Dandpdn 2 ind Dand ” means staff, 

or cudgel, or truncheon, and ‘'pin ‘ equals hand. Dand- 
pan, therefore, means '' staff-in-hand," but as we have 
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seen, the original possessor has trained the staff to do 
its work without being literal!}' in hand. It is lodged in 
a temple separately, and has become deified. The staff 
possesses a silver mask, but this is not commonly worn, 
it is reserv'ed for gala days. Apparently there is even 
in India a general acceptance of the fact that if we all 
had our deserts we should not escape punishment, and 
so worship is offered up to Dandpan in the hope tliat the 
punishment may be avoided or mitigated. 

In the same building is Kulkiip or '^well of fate.” 
Light reaches the well through a small opening in the 
wall above the well. The point is for the visitor to look 
down the well and see the reflection of himself therein ; 
if he does, well and good, it means prosperity and con- 
tinued life, if not an early death is foreboded. Moral : — 
Don't pay your visit on a cloudy day, and be sure and 
ascertain at what hour the light gets the best chance of 
reaching the water of the well through the narrow 
opening. 

20. GopdJ Mandir . — This lies just off a narrow but 
very important and busy lane close tii the two temples 
referred t above. An old-fashioned gateway, and very 
wide and U)fty passage .^ in which are a few slK^ps), leads 
to a courtyard on the west side of which the temple is 
situated. It is on a very high platform, and is not 
accessible to the European visitor, The courtyard may 
be approached from the other side by a very narrow 
pr.ssage. From this latter passage is a low covered way 
leading into a gaa’den. Tulsi Das is said to have 
occupied a small house or hut (still pointed out) in this 
garden. Much difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
permission to see this, and there is not much to see, 
when the permission has been obtained. 

Gopal (guardian of the cow) is a name given to 
Krishna (one of the incarnations of Vishnu), especially 
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the hoy Krishna, as durini> his youth he dwelt amon^ 
cowherds, and shared in their duties, going out with the 
kine to gi’aze tiieni. This temple is exceedingly wealthy, 
and receives \'isits from many oi the prosperous nier> 
chants and bankers of the city. The temple is associat- 
ed with that sec I ion of the worshippers of Vishnu who 
follow the teachings of Ballabhachar} a. His position 
was that devoutness did not necessitate separation from 
the world ; the good things of life were to be enjoyed. 
Few sects have been more loyal to the teachings of their 
master. Some say that they are unduly zealous in 
cultivating the pleasures of the material side of life. A 
Hindu of wide knowledge recently said to me that he 
believed that Bailabh-'charya and his followers had been 
an unmitigated curse to Hinduism. This side of Hindu- 
ism is Certainly not its best side, it represents the 
HinduTsm of the Bhagawat Puran as opposed to that of 
the Bhagawat Gita. 

It wail be well to follow this lane along its whole 
length, passing through the Brass Bazaar and coming 
out into the main road near the Chauk. The lane is a 
peculiarly characteristic one. The high houses on 
either side of the lane, the quaint gatew'ays and doorways, 
the narrow and crowded thoroughfare, the various 
commodities displayed for sale, — tliese cannot but prove 
of interest to one who wishes to study India, as it is. 
Here, perhaps, more than in most places, it is possible 
to study India, as it ivas. Benares is moving rapidly 
in many respects, but there are phases and features of 
its life which are distinctly consei vative. 

21. Keishi Kancat.—Le^xlug the Chauk by agate- 
way to the east, and then turning sharply to the right, 
Kachouri Gaix is reached, another of the very charac- 
teristic lanes of Benares, with its high houses, itb eager 
throngs of pilgrims, its shops w'ith merchandize of very 
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various sorts, sweetsellers, l)ooksel Vi’s, papcrscllers, 
grocers who supply spices and dried [nuts, picture- 
sellers, those who sell the miscellaneous articles used in 
‘‘ puja ” (/. c’., worship , — It is a busy striking scene, to 
be gazed at keenly and to live in the memory afterwards 
for many a long day. 

In a narrow passage turning off to the right from 
this lane, is a small shrine called Kishi Karwat. The 
building is a small one, and covers a well, in which, 
close to the water is a celebrated Mahjdeva. A grating 
covers the mouth of the well, and tiie worshippers mostly 
satisfy themselves by casting a few flowers down the 
w3ll through the grating, without actually entering the 
building at ail. Inside the building there is a narrow 
staircase leading down to the well, but this is generally 
covered by a trap-door. It is only open sometimes. 

22. Gy dll Bdpi. — Descending Irom the lai?e by a 
sloping footway the first building that meets the eye is 
the mosque of Aurangzeb, which replaces the old temple 
of Bishwanath demolished by the Alahommadans. It is 
a fine building, though not greatly used, and has always 

been an eyesore to Hindus, established as it is in the 

#» 

very centre of what they regard as peculiarly holy 
ground. It was at this spot that the quarrel arose in 
the year 1809, which proved so disastrous. 

At the back of the mosque and in continuation of it 
^are some broken remains of what was probably the old 
Bishwanath Temple. It must have been a right noble 
building ; there is"^ nothing finer, in the way of architec- 
ture in the whole city, than this scrap. A few pillars 
inside the mosque appear to be very old also. 

To the east of the mosque is situated a plain hut 
well-built colonnade, j^iovering Gydn Bupi, the Well of 
Knowledge. This well is surrounded by a stone screen, 
at which sits a Brahman. The worshippers come to the 
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well, make their offering of f^owei’s, and receive from the 
hand of the Brahman a small spoonful of water from the 
well ; this they apply to their forehead and eyes, and 
some of them drink a little, and then go away enlighten-* 
ed and wise. Oh ! the sadness of it. But is there not 
such a thing as “ holy water ” in Europe ? 

To the north of the colonnade is a huge figure of a 
bull, the steed of Alahadeva, This bull is regarded with 
much v'eneration, and is freely worshipped. In the hot 
weather a punkhah is fixed above its head, and worship- 
pers can give a pull at this, and thus render service and 
give a whiff of comfort to the object of their worship. It 
is surprising, however, that the punkhah has been so badly 
fixed, that each swing not only creates a draught, but 
knocks the hull on the head. This is peculiarly lacking 
in, not only reverence, but ordinary decency. Imagine a 
servant hitting his master on the head at every swing of 
the punkhah ! 

Close to this bull is a slirine with figures of Gauri 
Shankar, i. r. Parvati and Alahadeva. 

In this same open space there are one or two other 
small temples and a large figure of Ganesh, suitably 
placed near the well of knowledge fof Ganesh is the god 
of wisdom. 

23. Temple of BisJnvajiuth, or BisJnccshivar, or the 
(jolden Temple. — From the eastern side of the space 
m which Gy an Bapi stands, a narrow doorway leads into 
an equally narrow passage, which running by the side 
of the Golden Temple joins the lane on tc .which it fronts. 
Close to the doorway should be noticed a blind alley 
which contains a large collection of images, especially 
of symbols of Alahddeva. The European visitor is not 
allowed down this alley, but a view^of much of its con- 
tents may be obtained from the end of the alley. What 
a collection of ipiages it is! One of the strange features 
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of idolatry is the enormous multiplication of the iviols, 
especially, in Benares, of these symbols of Mahadeva, 
each one of which is supposed to possess such untold 
efficacy. 

This assemblage of images is spoken of as the court 
degal) of Bishwanath. One division is called the civil 
court, the other the criminal. In the former is a life- 
si;'e figure of a certain Nanda Brahmachdry, a saint of 
long ago. 

Entrance to the courtyard of the Golden Temple is not 
accorded to those who are not Hindus. A general view 
of the interior is obtainable from the doorway. There are 
Hiree buildings ; that to the right is the temple of Bishwa- 
n ith, that to the left of Mahddeva Dandpan, the central 
building is an open hall with a domed roof, and is called 
‘M:)aikunth ” ( heaven . It will be noticed th^t there is 
some very fine carving on these buildings. A better view 
of the two spires and the dome may be obtained from 
the first floor of a budding right opposite the temple. 
Flower-sellers occupy the ground floor; no difficulty is 
raised about a visitor ascending the stairs and getting 
a view of the Golden Temple. One of the spires and 
the dome are said io be made of copper plates coated 
with gold. They certainly present a striking appearance 
glittering in the sunlight, but the high wall of the court- 
yard and the straitened space in which the temple stands 
gives the building no chance to display its proportions. 
This is true of many of the temples. 

As Bishwanath Shiva or Mahadeva? is the patron 
god of Benares it is not surprising that this principal 
temple to that deity should be much resorted to. The 
jostling crowd struggling to effect an entrance, and then 
an exit, is a sight to Remember. The worshipper makes 
offerings, including flowers and Ganges water, and also 
rings one of the numerous bells. 
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Opposite BiswanAth is another MahAdeva Temple, 
with fine carving. There are two spires, one on the 
temple itself, the second on the portico. The last is 
worth noting as it is rather out of the usual, a great 
number of figures are seated in rows all over it, these 
are saints meditating upon MahAdeva. 

To the east of BishwanAth is a large temple to 
Tarakeshwar. Some two hundred yards to the north- 
west from here, across the main road is the temple of 
Ad-bishweshwar, which is said to be the oldest Bishwa- 
nath, older even than that destroyed by Aurangzeb. It 
has a somewhat ancient look, but there is nothing of 
special interest to take the visitor there. In spite of its 
claims to antiquity it is not attractive to pilgrims, they 
swarm off to the modern rival. 

24. A)inap{irana Temple , — Passing along the Jane 
from the ^Golden Temple, An nap Arana is found on the 
left-hand side. Several temples intervene but they must 
pass unnoticed here. A long line of beggars sits along 
the front of the temple ; this community is not unrepre- 
sented elsewhere in Benares, but they are in special 
evidence here as the traditions of the temple rather play 
into their hands. Annapurana is the Hindu ‘‘ Copia,” 
who, with her Cornucopia meets the needs of all. Anna- 
purana is specially deputed by Mahadeva to supply the 
inhabitants of Benares with food. The goddess is 
enthroned in the central building, other gods are lodged 
in the verandah round the courtyard and receive the 
worship of the devout. This temple is sometimes called 
the cow temple, on account of the number of cows and 
bullocks which wander about the temple and are fed by 
the worshippers. 

Immediately beyond this temp’e, as you pass from 
one lane to another by a narrow doorway, there is a very 
uncouth figure of Ganesh, with silver appendages. He 
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appears to be very popular, and receives no little atten- 
tion from the devout who thron;L> past, on their way to 
^he Golden Temple. The spLCial name for this Ganesh 
is Dhundhraj. 

25. Sdkhi Bindyak . — Before passing along to Sakhi 
Binayak it will be worth while to step a few yards along 
a lane to the right to observe w hat is called the Gosain’s 
Temple. It is a good specimen of modern Indian sculp- 
ture, with most elaborately adorned pillars, the details 
of which are chiselled with much care and skill. 

Retracing one’s steps and passing along the lane 
l(^\ding towards Dasashwamedh, there is on the right- 
hand side a temple of Sakhi Binayak, a large figure of 
Ganesh. Sakhi means ** witness/’ Binayak is another 
name for Ganesh. Ganesh is here worshipped as the 
witness and recorder of men’s good deeds. iTiose who 
perform the Panchkt)si pilgrimage, always come here at 
the end of it, that Ganesh may duly record the fact, and 
secure for them the fitting reward of their meritorious 
task. In the verandah is a large figure of Hanuman. 

On the left-hand side of the lane before reaching 
Dasashwamedh is a shrme with a figure of Shankara- 
charya, one of the most influential teachers that India 
has ever had. 

26. Jangam Bdba . — This spot is some distance from 
Dasashwamedh, on the main road leading to Assi Ghat. 

The garden of Jangam Baba is of sufficient importance 
to have given its name to the inohalla in which it is 
situated. The title Jangam Baba is given to the mahant 
for the time being of the Saivite sect which has a 
monastery here. There are about a hundred followers 
of the sect in residence, and there is further accommo- 
dation for visitors. 

The followers appear to hail largely from the South. 
The monastery is well endowed, it holds other property 
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besides the vel liable property in Benares itself. The 
sect is specially devoted to the worship of Mahadeva, and 
each disciple and follower wears a symbol of Mahadeva 
round his neck. 

In the grounds of the monastery are several temples 
and shrines, also the samadhis ” (tombs ) of several 
of the deceased maluints. The original Jangam Baba is 
reported to be still alive in his tomb. The temples here 
very strikingly illustrate a point already referred to, viz., 
the passion for multiplying idols. In the various temples 
and shrines in this one spot there are probably not less 
than 2,000 symbols of Mahadeva. 

We pass now to a third group of temples and tanks. 
The part of the city to be dealt with is very crowded 
with temples, and we can but notice a few. 

A mosT interesting walk may be secured by diving 
into a narrow lane which runs nearly due south from 
opposite the Fish and Fruit Market at DasAshwamedh, 
and extends to the KedAr Nath Temple. For the whole 
length, between this lane and the river are many many 
temples, some of them are large temples with images 
of Mahadeva and other idols; there are numerous 
shrines, collections of whole and mutilated images ga- 
thered together under trees, and odds and ends in every 
conceivable corner. Probably it would be no great 
exaggeration to say that in Benares there are as many 
idols as inhabitants. 

27. Miinsarowar Tank,-— Through^ a doorway on 
the righFhand side of this lane, some distance- along, 
entrance may be obtained to the enclosure in which 
Mansarowar is situated. It is a deep tank, containing 
little water during the greater part of the year. There 
are numerous shrines and images in various directions, 
especially on .the north side, and north-west corner. 
The whole place is in a most dilapidated condition, and 
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unless the Mansarowar Lake, hidden away amid the far 
heights of the Himalayas, has purer water and more 
beauteous ana sweet surroundings, its inaccessibility 
is not a matter for regret. The tank is said to have 
been built by Raja iVlan Singh, whose memory is per- 
petuated in the Observatory. The play on the word 
Man ” here is quite characteristic. 

After reaching the temple of Kedar Nath, a tortuous 
way may be workeei out still running parallel with the 
river, or turning round sharp to the right the main Assi 
Ghat Road may be reached. 

28. Tilhhdndeslnvar Temple , — Not far from the 
junction with this main road, to the N.-\V., in a narrow 
lane; stands a celebrated temple with a huge symbol of 
Mahadeva. This is said to grow a til ” <a small black 
seed from which oil is extracted ^ in size ev^ery day. 
What efficacy, as a god, this gradual but ceaseless 
growth can give to this particular idol is not self evi- 
dent. 

Under a pi pal tree is part of a very large image of 
a man. This figure is now called Birbhadra, a certain 
Hindu demi-god, but ^his is only an adaptation. The figure 
is so fixed as to appear to be half buried in the earth, but 
it is probable that nearly ever}’ inch of the figure which 
exists is visible. It is the upper part of the figure, from 
the waist, and stands some four or five feet high, includ- 
,ing the hair which is bound up into a high head dress, 
one entire arm is broken off, and the hand from the 
other side. The image is evidently very old and far 
more akin to the Buddhistic age than to the Hindu stamp 
of idols. Close by, built into the side of the platform 
on which the Tilbhandeshwar Temple stands, there is 
another figure, probabiy of about the same age. 

About a hundred yards away from tljis temple, to 
the south-west, is an old temple called Mukteshwar, 
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and here also is found a figure of apparently somewhat 
the same period. 

29. LaLirak /vz/ncL - Passing along the main Assi 
Road, by turning up a narrow lane to the left, after 
passing the water- works, Lalilrak Kund may be reached. 
This is a large well and '‘bawali.’’ There is an ordin- 
ary well, but Oil one side of this a huge excavation has 
been made, down the three sides of which, away from 
the well, are three steep flights of steps leading down 
to the level of the water in the well, and as there is 
at that point an arched opening in the wall between the 
well and the BiwAIi, th<5 water in the well can be reach- 
ed by descending these steps of the bawali, and tfrtire 
is a small tank formed at the bottom of the bawali 
where the three flights of steps meet, and into this 
the wateit; from the well flows, when it is tolerably high. 

The> place is deserted and neglected during the great- 
er part of the year, but an annual mela is held during 
the rainy season, and then crowds of women flock down 
the steps and bathe in the water. After doing so, they 
go to the Ganges which is very near), and bathe there 
also, and this seems a sensible plan, for in such a little 
used and neglected well, the water can scarcely be re- 
garded as ideal for bathing purposes. 

Somewhat further on, to the right of the Assi Road 
there is another curious bawali, of another pattern, with 
steps leading down to the water. Adjoining this is an^ 
enclosure containing two or three temples, and some 
quaint paintings are found on the verandahs. 

Near to this point is a narrow road running to 
Durg I Kund and the Monkey Temple. 

30, Kitntk^hdra Tank.— On the left-hand side of 
this road is a new temple which hns already been notice - 
ed in Section 1 of Chapter III. Nearly opposite this, on 
the other side of the road, is a large tank, which bears the 
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name of Kurukshetra, the celebrated battle-field refer- 
red to so often in the Mahlbhdrat. The surroundings 
are in a neglected condition, and the water scant and 
tar from clean. To the north and north-east of this 
tank are several monasteries belonging to tlie Nlnak- 
panthis, who are strongly represented about this part 
of the city. 

31. Mausoleum of SivJ mi Bluiskardnand. — In a gar- 
den to the left, ^ immediately before reaching Durga 
Kund, dwelt for many } ears an old devotee, by name 
Bhaskaranand. If lie possessed great learning he had 
the humility to conceal it. He lived a life of simplicity, 
even unto nakedness, and was v^ery clean and amiable. 
Upon what his great reputation depended I know not, 
but a reputation he certainly enjoyed, and many Hindus 
came to the garden and worshipped “the holy man.” 
He accepted such worship with an easy grace; Even 
during his lifetime a small temple was erected in the 
garden, in which a marble image of the Swim! was en- 
shrined. He died some few years ago and was buried 
in the garden. Two of his admirers are now having 
erected a veiy handsome mausoleum over his remains. 
This is said to be costing some £ 8,000. It is a beauti- 
ful piece of work, the most beautiful of its kind in Bena- 
res. It is constructed of pure white marble through- 
out, except the floor of the platform, which has squares 
^of a darker shade of marble. The design is full of 
grace, and there is no excess of ornamentation, what 
carving there is, is simple and beautiful in design and 
execution. In years to come it will probably be regard- 
ed as the gem of architecture in Benares. 

32. Diirgu Kund and The Monkey Temple . — No at- 
tempt will be made to-give an elaborate description of 
these places, this has been very much overdone already 
by other writers. There is a large tank,- the water of 
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which sudiy needs a biuh itsoH in ihc hot months, when 
the water runs bsw. tlie tank is a temple, 

bcfoi e w'hich i»(')rits niv sacrificed. The temple is a very 
ordinary one, or no lo eat beauty. Monkevs infest the^ 
temple atiwl its nci^hlunirhood, and when not being fed 
b\ the dt\oiit visitcM's to the tc^niple, make hte an anxiety 
ior the pcriple who live near. Their sacred associations 
have not delivei^ed the monkeys from iheir natural pro- 
pensities for thieving. Tlie nionkc) is re\erenced in 
India iiecausc this was the form in which a god and many 
deini-grtds bi.canic incarnated and helped Run m his Kght 
against Ravan. ihe demon king of Lanka, /.c., Cevlon. 

1 he king of these nu) si keys was Hanum.in, son ^f 
the Wind, who did marvei-. prowess and strength in 
the service of Ram. Haninii lh or Mahibir is much 
worshipp(^d. and many are the images of him to be found 
in BenaKcs and el sc where. 

33. Laksluiil Kitnd.- Tins tank lies north of the 
road running west from Dasashwaimedh Gh_it. It has 
well-built stone steps, and a fair supply of water. The 
tank was cleaned out a few years ago, but even after 
that the water is not all that might be desired. There 
are some temples on the north side.'' That which gives 
its name io the tank i^eing one in which Lakshmi, 
the goddess of w'ealtli, is enshrined. It is rather strange 
to see an English clock over the inner door of this 
shrine. 

About the month of August or September a meia is ^ 
held here wdiich lasts for a h'jrtnight. This is not only a 
bathing festival, but becomes a fair, and Lakshmi Kund 
presents a busy scene, especial K during the last few days 
of the meia. 

There are a few stones lying about by the tank, which 
are elaborately carved, and apparently came from some 
ancient buildings. 

12 
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34. Suraj KiiJid , — This is situated north-west from 
the above. Siiraj Kund means Tank oi the Sun, and 
is so called from a figure of the Sun in a small pavilion- 
like temple near to the tank. The Sun ; called Suraj or 
Siiraj Naravan) is much worshipped, chiedy in his 
natural form, but also under symbolic form carved in 
stone. In various places in the city these symbols are 
found. There are a few other images in and around 
the temple, but of the place generally it may be said that 
its sun has set. There are two flights of steps to the 
tank, but there is httle water, and what thei’e is, is mud. 

35. Pi tar Kiuid, The Tank of the Fatiiei*s . — This 
i^ situated not far from the large Aurangabad Serai. 
There are stone steps on two sides of it and a good 
supply of water. The tank is much used for bathing by 
those living in the immediate ncighboarhood.- Original- 
ly the place was mucii frequented for the purpose of 
making offerings for deceased ancestors on the father's 
side, but apparently with changing times these cere- 
monies have been transferred to Pishach Aloehan Tank. 

There are three ShuaL's temples to Alaiiadevaj 
above the stej^s ('m the ea^^t side of the lank. 

36. M.itd Kund . — This lies almost immediately to 
the west of Pi car Kund. The name means “ The Tank 
of the Mothers, " and here were made offerings for an- 
cestors on the maternal side. Poor mothers and their 
relatives ! The tanlc is little better than a cesspool, 
and there are only laiinous tiaices of a Hight of steps. 

37. Pishdch Mochan TanAu~This tank has a past, 
and even now enjoys great popularity. The pristine 
glory of the flights of steps has long since been dimmed. 
Those to the nf)rth atul south are very much broken, and 
in many parts non -existent. Those to the east are in 
a better condition, and tiie majority of buildings are on 
this side of the tank. There are sheds hi which visitors 
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go through the cerem<Miies for their ancestors, and also 
several temples. It is on the platform of one of these 
that the pishdch's head is placed, of whom more anon. 
There is another good-si;ded temple on the south, and a 
few little shrines and temples hither and thither in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tank. 

There is, of course, a legend about the pishdch or 
goblin, from whose hands mochan,*' /. c., deliverance 
is here sought. The legend runs that once upon a 
time a very fierce demon attempted to force hts way 
into the sacred city. He overcame the guardians station- 
ed on the outskirts, and reached this spot. Here the 
demon was tackled by Bhairo, who after a fierce strug- 
gle conquered the demon and cut off his head. The 
beheaded, but not extinct, demon humbled himself before 
Bhairo’s master, BishwanAth, and obtained permission 
to still >iwell on the* spot where he had been overcome, 
on condition that he would allow no other demon to 
enter the city. He also obtained the further boon that 
pilgrims proceeding to Gaya, to perform worship for 
their ancestors, should call here and worship him. And 
there is the head of the gr)blin to vouch for the truth 
of the story. The expression on his face is heavy 
rather than fierce, though benignity is altogether absent, 
and deliverance from such a being is clearly to be 
desired. 

38. Here this chapter must close, though there are^ 
many places of interest left unnoticed. 

There is an old well called Dharm-kup, near to Mir 
Ghat, and several old shrines and pieces of sculpture 
near it, which are well worth examining. 

The RAja of Amethfs Temple, situated near Mani- 
karnikA Ghat, seems greatly to Miave captivated the 
artistic eye of Mr. Haveii, and it certainly is a fine struc- 
ture, and in a position. 
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The almost distiscd tank of Karani^iiant neat' to the 
Town Hall, will eepay a to ilie curious. 

Elsewhere the temples of Kameshwar and Bigesh- 
war and many anotiier “ eshwar .esluvar, from Ishwar 
means god or lordu are to be found. 

Little mention has been made of the Jain temples, of 
which there are over twenty in and around Benares. 
Some by the Minarets, others by Tulsi Ghat, one by the 
Vizianagram Palace, anothei’ b}’ the Town Hall. There 
is another at Sarn lth, and the prettiest group of all in 
a garden about a mde from Sarnath. 

Benares is full of interest to those open to he in- 
terested, and volumes might be written a])Out the temples, 
and tanks and the traditions connected with them. But 
there are other impijrtant subjects connected with 
Benares, and these must receive some attentioTi. 
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RAMNAQAR. 

m 

R AMNAGAR Fort is the residence of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Benares, and is well worth a 
visit. Of course, entrance into the Fort and 
Palace <:an only be Qbtained by special permission, but 
even apart from that, the drive to the river is a very 
delightful one, and there are one or two objects of con- 
siderable interest which m^^y be seen without any special 
permit. 

From Cantonments it is a drive of some h^iir miles, 
by the route detailed in Chapter Ii. On reaching the 
Ganges, Ramnagar stands right opposite, and presents an 
imposing appearance. The various groups of buildings 
which compose the Palace are high above the river, 
and are supported by very solid walls which rise from 
the river bed. These walls are unbroken, except for the* 
stairway, which leads into the Palace ily a fine doorway. 

It has already been explained that this was not the 
original seat of the Benares Rajas. Raja Balwant 
Singh forsook Gangapur in about 1750. and choosing 
this magnificent site built the ^^resent Fort. Much, 
however, has smce been done to improve both it and the 
adjoining town of Ramnagar. His son. Raja Chet 
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Singh, continued the worlc, and built the very fine tank 
and temple about a mile fr(un the Palace. 

Should the visitor have obtained permission to see 
the Fort, he will probably enter it, not from the river, 
but from the Ramnagai’ side. 

In the Fort there is an Armoury containing interest- 
ing specimens of weapons of days gone by. The recep- 
tion room is a fine oblong hall, having on its walls 
paintings of the present and former Alahar/ijas. There 
are some good specimens of fine carved ivory work, 
carved, I believe, in the palace, which have replaced far 
less effective ornaments. This is a happy indication of the 
effcTrts now being put forth in some quarters, to revive 
indigenous arts and industries, and to let pure Indian 
art take the place of tawdiy Eui’opean trinkets. 

Leading from this hall is a fine balcony with marble 
floor and a very handsome marble- throne. From this 
balcony a magnificent view of Benares is obtained. 

There are several temples in the Fort, one being in 
honour of \Tdav}^ds. a great saint of ancient days, to 
whom well-nigli innumerable books are attributed. To 
Vedavy ts is also attributed a very gracious boon granted 
to the dwellers on the Ramnagar side of the river. 
The tradition runs that he was on his way to Benares, 
but having reached Ramnagar, was so delighted with 
it that he would proceed no further. There was the 
tradition that to die on the Ranmagar side of the river 
Ganges vas to suffer great loss and shame in the next 
birth, hut Vedavyas instituted a pilgrimage fly which 
this disaster might be averted, and a great annual mela 
is still held, which is said to hav^e thus originated. 

One hesitates to mention another treasure of the 
Palace, as permission- to see it can only be obtained 
under very special circumstances. This treasure is an 
illuminated copy of the Ramayan of Tulsi Dds. Probably 
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there is not in the whole of India a work of the kind 
that exceeds this in interest and beauty. The whole 

is heautifLtlly written by hand in the Nagari character, 

♦ 

and each page has an illuminated border, and is faced 
by a full page painting depicting some incident des- 
cribed in the text. The whole work is bound into five 
volumes, in Indian style, not In leather, but in artistic 
Kinkab-work. 

About a mile from the Fort there ts an exceedingly 
fine tank, on the side of which is a garden and garden- 
house, where the Alaharctjd sometimes entertains his 
European friends. 

On another side of the tank is a lofty temple visTble 
from afar. The four sides are adorned with very 
elaborately carved figures of animals and gods. The 
workmansiiip is undoubtedly fine, but taking the tt^mple 
as a wh(Me, it is more' remarkable for wealth of detail than 
for real beauty of architecture, it seems to lack strength 
and symmetry. 

Inside the temple are images of Shiva, Durga, and 
other gods and goddesses. 

A possible way of return if previous arrangements 
have been made for a conveyance, is by the east side 
of the Ganges, crossing it by the Dufferin Bridge. 

The present Maharaja has proved himself a loyal 
and warm friend of the English, and by his courtesy and 
generosity has won many warm friends. ^ 



CHAPTER \'I. 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AND SIGNIFICANCE 
- OF BENARES. 


I T is quite clear that in attempting to deal with this 
phase of the life of Benares we must concentrate 
_ our attention on those features of it wliich appear 
to bear on the general tendency oh the religioi^ life and 
destiny of the people of Benares and of India. Much 
must pass unnoticed, which, though deeply interesting, 
does not appear to have important bearings on this. 

It is on this ground that w'e propose to pass over 
the Mahommedan community, numerically strong though 
it be, constituting about one quarter of the population. 
In thus passing it over there is not the slightest implica- 
tion that the Mahommedans are an unimportant factor 
in the general life of Benares, This is far from being the 
^ case. From the industrial standpoint, they are very 
important ; in the Courts land litigation looms large in 
Indian life) they are quite prominent and efficient ; in 
civic life, moreover, they are taking their full share. 
^Yet to one living in, and familiar with, Benares, there 
comes the strong feeling that in trying to grapple with 
the religious life of ''this city of K lshi, and to read its 
significance, the Mahommedan section of the population 
does not mean all that the number of its followers might 
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naturally lead one to expect, who approaches the ques- 
tion from the outside. There are very many evidences 
that they are not heedless of the reli!6>ious side of life 
but what they are, in this respect, they are, mainly, in'* 
and for themselves. They are fairly much what Mahom- 
niedans are in hundreds of other places in India, there 
is nothing peculiarly characteristic about the Mahom- 
medans of Benart-s, no great movement among them, 
or power, which indicates that they are likely to alter 
the religious life of the city, or of India. Their religious 
life may be much to them, it is not greatly significant 
as regards the religious life of India for the future. In 
otiier words, in making a study of religion as presented 
in Benares, there is nothing outstanding in its manifes- 
tation here, nothing which suggests that we have special 
opportunities of studying it in its special character, and 
its influence on the wqrid around. 

It is quite different with Hinduism, the whole place 
is impregnated and saturated with it. Not only does 
it meet the eye at every' point, but it appears to domi- 
nate well nigh everything. That Benares is a distinctly 
Hindu city is not a fact to be deduced from a study of 
the statistical tables, and the discovei*)' that about seven- 
ty-five per cent, of the population are Hindus: rather 
is it a conviction carried home to the mind by a consi- 
deration of the totality of the life of the city, in its many 
and varied elements. 

Jainism is another element which may be left out 
of our study. The community is small, prosperous^ and 
(judging by the number of their temples in comparison 
with the number of Jains), religious. But here again 
there is the feeling that what they are, they are to and 
for themselves ; they are not to ai^^ appreciable extent 
influencing others, or even contributing to the develop- 
ment of their o\^ religion in any special way. 

13 
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What has to be said about Christianity will be said 
in a separate chapter. 

Having thus cleared the ground to some extent, we 
will endeavour to examine the religious life of the city, 
and to gauge its tendency and signiiicance. Hinduism 
is here used in its very broadest possible meaning, and 
will include the various movements which either sprang 
from it, or are still more or less closely identified with 
it. 

The first question which naturally suggests itself 
is : — ^What is Hinduism essentially ? It might be thought 
that Benares would afford unusual opportunities for 
obtaining an answer to this very important question. 
In one way it does : the great variety of beliefs and prac- 
tices found among those who connect themselves with 
Hinduism, and who are in a general way^ regarded as 
Hindus, help to reduce the answer to our question to 
narrower limits, by shewing some of the things which are 
not regarded as essentials of Hinduism. 

In many religions the statement is made that the 
creed confessed must be judged as a creed, and not by 
its followers who may be greatly lax and inconsistent, 
that the creed givCo the essentials of the religion. There 
is doubtless a measure of truth in this, though not the 
whole truth. But clearly this could not be the standard 
by which to measure Hinduism. In the first place, there 
is no creed to set forth its essentials. Again, there is 
probably no religion in the world which is so tolerant of 
a variety of bdiefs. Identity of practice, again, cannot 
be said to constitute the essence of Hinduism, for it is 
perfectly evident that divergencies in the practices of the 
religious life are very great, though it Is likewise true 
that considerable uniformity of ceremonies is found among 
large sections of the community, here, a^ain, however, we 
must note that there are large sections among whom such 
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ceremonies are not regarded as binding. In its final is- 
sue, does it not resolve itself into this ? Wide divergen- 
cies of belief may be allowed, differences of conduct (even 

% 

ethical) may be permitted, ceremonials may be put on 
one side, the broadest interpretations of the sacred books 
may be practically if not formally sanctioned, every doc- 
trine of Hinduism may be questioned, hut a general loyalty 
to the corporate body of Hinduism must be looked for, 
and a measure of conformity required ^to the attitude of 
that section of the corporate body with which the adhe- 
rent is identified. Just as in Indian law there are many 
cases relating to marriage, adoption, inheritance, etc., 
for which there is no universal standard, but that which 
is regarded as the law in the community to which the 
man belongs is accepted as the law by which that man’s 
case must be decided ; so, in Hinduism, there is no,uni- 
versal standard, but loyalty to Hinduism must be es- 
timated by a general acceptance of the standard and rule 
of that section of Hinduism to which each one may 
belong. The ordinary rules of caste are quite ignored by 
many of the devotees belonging to some of the innumer- 
able sects which exist within the pale of Hinduism, and yet 
these devotees are regarded as Hindus, and are frequently 
supported by Hindus not because they are poor, but be- 
cause they are leading the religious life. Hinduism is 
neither a creed, nor a church, nor a society with unalter- 
able rules and regulations, but a loose federation whose ^ 
only uniting bond is a general consent, expressed or impli- 
ed, to an undefined brotherhood of sympathy, and loyalty 
to an unwritten tradition that ‘‘ we are all one body though 
differing so greatly.” This is not a satisfactory definition^ 
of Hinduism, it is vague in the extreme, but it is certainly 
not more vague than the facts whicb^it is sought to define. 

It is difficult 4:0 say how far the members of the vari- 
ous reformed sects, such as the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo 
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SatnAj, and others woidd he rei^arded as having a claim 
to be called Hindus. Some of them have certainly for- 
feited their rights, but st would appear that they are 
under no such stigma as those who should embrace Ma- 
hommedanism or Christianity. IVobably it is fair in 
speaking of Hinduism broadly to include all these various 
sects, though dou tless some of them are under many 
disabilities and are not in full standing. 

Taking this inclusive view of Hinduism, its composi- 
tion is very mixed. Many sects are represented in 
Benares. 

The Arya Samaj exists here, though it is neither very 
stmng nor very aggressive. It is a protest against 
many of the modern corruptions of Hinduism, especially 
against idolatry. It would make the Vedas the sole 
standard of creed and prat ice. It is, so to speak, a se- 
vere legalism, harking back to hrs^ sources, anj. protest- 
ing againt the traditionalism and vagaries of the forms 
which modern Hinduism has assumed. This sect has a 
hall (not yet completed), on the main road between the 
Town Hall and the Chauk. 

The Brahmo Samaj is decidedly weak in Benares, 
but is not unrepresented. This is an eclectic sect, which 
without entirely breaking with all the traditions of Hindu- 
ism, claims the right to choose the best of all the creeds, 
and to break away from the corruptions, in creed and 
practice, of Hinduism, wherever they appear faulty. The 
history of this movement is one of great interest, but 
does fjot belong to a description of Benares. Those who 
desire to read a good account of the movement will find 
Mr. J. Campbell Oman’s book The Brahmans, Theists, 
and Muslims of India ’ a most readable and helpful work. 

The followers of I^bir Das have an important centre 
in Benares. Their monastery is situated in Kabir Chau- 
ra Mohalla. Kabir Das was an eclectic, and his one 
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endfavi^ur. to teacli a monotheism which all might hold, 
though expressing it in various ways. He was neither a 
Hindu nor Alahommedan in his teachings, and yet at his 
death was claimed bv both. He protested against idolatry,' 
pronounced the spirit of religion to be more important 
than its form, and the name by wiiich God was called 
a matter of comparative indifference, so long as God was 
really worshipped. He taught the necessity of a good 
life and the broad spirit of brotherhood, insisting on 
these points as of far greater importance than any mere 
outward orthodoxy. The guru or teacher was exalted 
to a position of great authority, so much so that in 
course of time the guru has, to a large extent, assume(Khe 
status which the Brahman possesses among the ortho- 
dox. Celibacy is insisted on for full disciples of the sect, 
but not f(w those who are adherents. In other words, 
it is nece^ssary for ihe\ clergy, but not for the laity. 

So few Didupanthis are found in Benares that it is 
not necessary to devote any space to an account of the 
sect. \^ery broadly speaking it is a collateral sect work- 
ing along the same lines as the Kabirdasis. 

The N.lnakpanthis have a considerable following in Be- 
nares. They have akhar Is, or monasteries, round about 
Assi Ghat and Kurukshetra, Mir Ghat, the Chauk, and near 
the Bisheshar Road grain market. They are the followers 
of the Punjabi, N:*nak Shah. The teaching of NanakShah 
accords in many respects with that of Kabir Das and Dadu 
Diyal. It involves a somewhat loose monotheism, the spirit 
of hrotherlincss of mind and act, and general worthiness 
of life. These things were made to be the essentials of 
religion. That which was started as a religious union 
grew, by force of circumstances, into a political confede- 
racy, the Sikhs, but it is with the religious movement 
that we have t(^ do. There are different sub-sects among 
the N^nakpaiQkthis, two of them are represented in 
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Benares, the Udisis and the Nirmalls, (the Mendicants’’ 
and the “ Pure'’;; these appear to be on good terms with 
each other, and at times share a common meal. 

" Concerning this sect, more perhaps even than con- 
cerning the Kabirdasis, the remark should be made that 
there is a constant tendency for them to get away from 
the teaching of their founder, and to drift back towards 
ordinary Hinduism. They study many of the Hindu 
sacred books, in conjunction with their own, and get 
more and more involved in the distinctive teachings of 
Hinduism. There may not be actual participation in 
idolatry, but there is nothing like the strong protest 
against it that was put forward by the founder of the 
organisation. The Granth, or book, which contains the 
teachings of Nanak Shah (and probably much of those 
of his successors mixed with them), is accorded a place 
of peculiar honour in their places oi worship, ar^d some- 
thing dangerously akin to worship of the book is preva- 
lent. Possibly the worship of gurus and books is hardly 
less dangerous than the worship of idols. 

The Gorakhpanthis have a large building close to the 
Municipal Gardens, and another about half a mile away, 
but the residents of the two akh/tras are not apparently 
very closely connected. In Benares the followers be- 
longing to this sect are few. Gorakh Nath, the founder 
of the sect, has been very much canonized, so much so 
that now his followers say that he had neither birthplace 
rfor grave. It is not only Gorakh Nath, however, that 
they worship. In^the principal akhara there are several 
temples and shrines with symbols of Mahadeva in them, 
and these are, apparently, freely worshipped. They pro- 
^bly try to identify Gorakh Nath with Mahadeva, making 
out that Gorakh Nath was a manifestation of Mahadeva. 

The Nagas have three akharas in Benares, represent- 
ing three different sub-sects ; two of them side by side 
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in the buildings above Shivala Ghat, and the third at Ha- 
nunian Ghat, immediately to the north. There is not much 
protestantism about this sect : they did protest against 
some of the conventions of life, such as clothes, but ha^e 
had to give in on this matter. They constitute, with their 
sub-divisions, another of the almost innumerable sects 
within the pale of more or less orthodox Hinduism. 

There are other sects, such as the Raidasis, the 
Shiva Narayanis, the Dasnamis, and others which have 
nothing very distinctive in their doctrines. They are 
all probably more or less remotely descended from 
Rlmlnand, wiio was, in a sense, the father of the Kabir- 
dasis, Ninakpanthis, and numerous sects akin to t4iem. 
The three sects mentioned above, the Raidasis, etc., 
have extended largely among the lower caste people, 
forasniLic^h as they protest against caste, and substitute 
gurus, taken from ^among themselves, instead of from 
among the Brahmans. Commonly the reverence ac- 
corded to the guru is great, but in the practical outwork- 
ing of the system, and the system is well organised, the 
panchayat ’ tcall it committee; imposes a distinct limi- 
tation 0X1 the guru’s power over the community. These 
sects commonly possess a sac^ec^ book all their own ; 
but it is often a compilation from kindred literature, or 
else vague and illiterate versification composed by men 
who have had little education, and are not born or 
trained theologians. 

These sects, however, play no unimportant a pa7-t 
in the lives of very many of the people. Kept aloof 
by the caste-Hindus, they are enabled to take something 
of an independent stand, and to feel that they arc a com- 
munity, and the teachings current among them, and their 
organisations, are not without son^e moral influence on the 
lives of those Avho are members of the communities. 

It is worth noting that some of them have adopted 
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burial instead of cremation in the dispos^tl oi their dead. 

One other sect must be noticech the Radh.tsvvamis. 
This sect is of quite modern origin, l^ut has grown 
rapidly in several towns in the United Provinces. The 
sect was founded by a certain Shiva Dayal Singh, a 
well-educated man, who died only some thirty }'ears ago. 
In more recent years Pundit Brahma Shankar Misr, a 
member of a particularly' clever and respected family 
in Benares, took a leading part in the movement. He 
was a man of considerable ability', and tlirew his whole 
energies into the development of the sect. Taking long 
leave from his Government appointment, he settled 
down at the Madho DAs’ Garden,” which he had 
acquired some time previously', and started building a 
very imposing looking hall for tlie religious uses of the 
Rad lid swam is, and was also devoting himself^tu literary 
work in connection with the sect. At the time he was in 
delicate health, and was overtaken by' death before either 
of his tasks was accomplished. The building has since 
been finished, costing s(;me Rs- 60,000) and is quite a 
modern structure in style, with iron girders and pillars, 
and a galleiy, built especially' for the accommodation 
of women. The buHding is said to be capable of seating 
2,000 worshippers. The “ holy' ashes ’ of the late revered 
guru are deposited under a sort of altar, in the centre of 
the raised platform at tiie north end of the hall. Some 
of the furniture which he used is treasured up also, in the 
^way' of relics, and the way' is being prepared for the 
saluting of the deceased, if not his deification. 

To describe the tenets of the sect is not easy. The 
guru was not eager to expound them to any one who 
■<vas not willing to join the sect, and would plainly say 
that they were inconiprehensible except to the Initiated. 
There is much that is esoteric, and much4;hat is mystical 
about the teaching. Apparently an attempj^has been made 
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to graft s<uiie psychological science, of a very unproved 
character, upon some of the teachings of such men as Kabir 
Das and others. Much is made of the “ shabd (word, 
sound, cf. logos). Yogic practices are encouraged, and* 
much importance is attached to the buzzing sounds in the 
head which may be thus produced. To the uninitiated, the 
system presents a strange mixture of mysticism and 
pseudo-science, but to the initiated appears far more than 
this. Apparently the guru is placed in a dangerously giddy 
position. Spiritual principles rather than a personal God 
appear to be prominent in the teaching. 

The sects already mentioned seem to be on the 
fringe of Hinduism, whether strictly within the pale <*or 
not is not easy to decide in many cases. 

But what about Hinduism proper? What exposition 
can be given of that? There are such innumerable divi- 
sions, doctrines, practices, that probably no one could 
give a comprehensive account of them all, and such a full 
account would probably find few readers. 

There is the old-fashioned “ Shastri,” the man learned 
in Sanskrit lore, deeply conservative, and accepting, to a 
large extent, the whole body of the Hindus sacred liter- 
ature, though allowing that there ar*i different phases of 
teaching, adapted to different stages of men s develop- 
ment ; philosophical speculations for the learned, crude 
idolatry for the uneducated masses. Then there are the 
family priests, and other orders of Brahmans engaged in 
similar duties, men who are not greatly learned, but liave 
memorized the formularies necessary for^the performance 
of the various rites and ceremonies. The Pujar.s are 
associated with the worship in the temples, and are^ 
generally learned in little except the formalities connected 
with the care and worship of the idols, and the receiving 
of offerings. There are the Gangaputras (sons of the 
Ganges) who have charge of the bathing ghats. 
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But quite apart from these professional classes of 
Hinduism, there are to be considered the many Hindus 
who have no professional interests at stake, and are 
'therefore less prejudiced witnesses as to their real beliefs. 
Alany belong to the respectable body, to be found in every 
religion, who jog along the well- beaten path, give a nomi- 
nal assent to all that their fathers believed, and observe 
more or less strictly the various rites and ceremonies. 
There are others who have advanced a stage, they are 
readers, possibly thinkers ; many of these hold very loosely 
by idolatry, and maintain that ‘‘ knowledge “ is the great 
means to salvation. Among this group many Vedantists 
aiv found, the great majority in Benares following more 
or less closely the Shan ka richary a or Ad wait School, i.r., 
holding that the wanddand man are but passing phantoms 
and dreams, the only reality being God. Their great 
doctrine is expressed in the sentence ‘‘ There is one 
(thing. — God, there is naught else. ’ This sentence is 
sometimes translated “ Tiiere is one God, there is no 
other,” and made to imply that the teaching is mono- 
theistic ; but this is not so, this is to lose the whole point 
of the teaching of Shan kai\l chary a, which is Monism of 
the severest type, «and not Monotheism. Among the 
Vedantists are men of v'arious shades of thought. Some 
give up the severe Monism of Shankaracharya, and incline 
to the type of Veddntism taught by Ramftnuj and his suc- 
cessors, who accord more or less personalit}" to God, and 
"'seek to save men’s personality. There are not a few who 
are seekers after truth, realizing that they have found no 
sure resting place. Agnosticism counts many followers, 
men who have broken with Hinduism mentally, but have 
breached no other position. Idolaters vary greatly, there 
are many who go thipugh the prescribed performances, 
not greatly believing in them, but ^not sufficiently 
interested in spiritual matters to have reached the stage 
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of unbelief. Then how many i>enulnely devout idolaters 
there are, men and women who honestly believe in all 
that their spiritual getides have told them, and implicitly 
do what they are bidden. There are many who have 
given up belief in idolatry, and the stories connected with 
it, and 3'et are nominal adherents. “ Do you believe 
these things?” I shut my eyes and believe.” 

An important feature of the life of Benares is the 
largo opportunity afforded for Brahrpans coming from 
different parts of India, being supported at the Chhatras, 
gaining instruction in the formularies of Hinduism, and 
possibl}" a smattering of other Sanskrit learning, and 
then returning to their own country to be the teachers, 
and pi'iests of the people. Some of course, get more than 
a smattering of Sanskrit learning, the^^ become really 
learned pundits. 

Thes^ Chhatras ’ mentioned above require a little 
further notice. They verj^ in their scope and purpose, 
hut, unitedl^N embrace the uses of hostels, scholarships, 
and alms-houses. endowments alone, provision is 

made for the support of over two thousand persons, it has 
been recently stated, four thousand. This provision is 
not exclusive!}' for Brahmans, but much of the money has 
been left explicitly for them, and the}' possibly get their 
full share of the endowments not thus limited. In some 
cases there are buildings where Brahman students can 
be accommodated, more commonly the endowment 
arranges for a daily dole to the recipients. 

About Sadhus, so-called devotees, perhaps the less 
said the better. There are Sddhus and Sadhus. Some 
are only lazy, some are vicious. Many among the 
Hindus themselves are getting more and more to feel 
what a weary load these men are upon the countr}, and 
how demoralizing to the whole community. This system 
of religious *-?agrancy is inevitably bound up with the 
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views about the ren Lme!aLi<Mi oF the world “ which find 
so large a place in Hinduism. Somehow the people who 
renounce the world shew no eagerness to renounce food, 
some of them, by their appearance, must have exceed- 
ingly good appetites. Their demands from the hard- 
worked and under- fed people are a disgrace and a shame. 
Why should these thousands of lazy fellows live a life of 
absolute idleness while others have to work the harder 
to keep them going ? 

One other special feature of the religious life of 
Benares demands notice, viz., the visits of enormous 
numbers of pilgrims. For the local festivals the throngs 
of "people who troop in are mostly from the adjacent 
villages, hut at the more general festivals, and especially 
at the time of eclipses, hundreds of thousands come 
from. afar. Quite apart also from these speftial occa- 
sions, there are continually coming^those who ^^re “on 
pilgrimage/' and, fT course, Kashi must be included in 
the programme. These hundreds of thousands of pil- 
grims are a source of no small gain to the residents of 
Benares. The tradesmen reap considerable benefit, 
and of course the Brahmans are not the poorer. Some 
of the pilgrims are rijas, and other wealthy men. and 
spend great sums of money in offerings and so-called 
charities. While these pilgrimages bring so much finan- 
cial gain to the city, who can measure the religious 
demoralization that is continually being effected. 

Still another special feature of the life of Benares 
remain-s to be noticed. Very many people come here to 
die. Some of these are men of position, Government 
officials who have retired, and others, who retire and 

r 

come to the holy city that they may spend their last 
days here, die withiir the sacred precincts, and have 
their ashes cast into mother Ganges as she flows by the 
city consecrated to the god who gave her^birth. Not a 
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few widows also come to spend their last years here. 
It may interest some to know that some of the temple 
authorities make an •annuity arrangement with widows 
who desire it. The widows make over to them sucli 
money as they possess and are then entitled to subsist- 
ence as long as they live. 

Among the religious influences which are at present 
operative in Benares no mention has been made of 
Theosophy, which has made the city its head quarters 
for this part of India. So far as Theosophy has become 
identified with the life of Benares, it has become an 
interpretation of Hinduism. Doubtless, however, it 
brings much from the West, and endeavours to reaTl it 
into Hinduism, and in this way is influencing Hinduism. 
Ethical teaching nurtured and developed by Christianity, 
and incorporated into the life and thought of the West, 
is read iqto the Hincki shistras, and taught as Hinduism. 
It may be freely granted that much of the teaching may 
be found in the Hindu books, but never focused and 
enforced as it is being now done through agencies which 
are, in their sources, distinctly Christian. This state- 
ment may not pass unchallenged, but it is written thought- 
fully and deliberately. 

This is a very imperfect sketch of the variegated 
religious life of Benares. The question now suggests 
itself— What is the significance of it all? Benares is 
often spoken of as a conservative centre of Hinduism, bi^ 
is this the case ? Conserv^atism there doubtless is. There 
are not a few whose conservatism can be respected, 
though we may not agree with their position, the 
conservatism of those who are wedded to the past, and 
who are convinced that what has been established from 
of old must be right There is the conservatism of those 
who “ love toliave it so,*’ whose bread and butter it is. 
“ But you kiudw these things are not right, \yhy do you 
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allow and eiicouratje them ?" What can we do, where 
is our food to come from if this be ^iven up?*’ This 
conservatism is not rare, alas 1 in Benares. 

But Benares is by no means wholly conseiwative. 
Liberalism, both of views and practice, are growing. 
Progress, distinct progress there is, even though it be 
not so fast as many would wish. The material progress 
is quite evident, and it ought to be, in common justice, 
mentioned that the splendid services rendered to the 
city by Government officials has had much to do with 
this. The city has been favoured with Collectors and 
Commissioners during recent years who, backed up by 
the Tvlunicipality, have been able to carry on real progres- 
sive work in the way of improvements in the City. For 
many years, we enjoyed the services of Mr. E. H. Radice, 
as Collector, and Mr. D. C. Baillie, as Commissioner, 
and probably never did officials enjo)^ such popularity as 
they did, secured by their heart}" sympathy with the 
people, and their readiness to work for, and with, them. 
There can be no (loubt but that this had much to do with 
the loyal spirit that pervaded Benares during the recent 
days, when there was so much unrest '* present in vari- 
ous parts of India. But we are not dealing here with 
such matters. 

What is the religious outlook? In the first place, it 
may be truthfully said that the religious life, even when 
most closely identified with idolatry, has never sunk 
to the depths which have been reached in some other 
parts ot India. But when the best possible has been 
said, the idolatry of Benares is such as to cause deep 
pain and sorrow to every high-minded well-wisher of 
the city. The idols must number tens, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of thousands. Their coarseness needs no descrip- 
tion, this is evident to all who have eyes to see, and the 
still coarsen stories about these gods, contained in the 
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Pur'-lns, which are reckoned as sacred books, only increas- 
es the wonder that such gods can ever call forth worship. 

But this is only one side of Hinduism, there is an- 
other side, the so-calied Higher Hinduism.” It is tJ 
be greatly regretted that on the part of these more ad- 
vanced Hindus there is not a greater effort to sweep 
away idolatry from the masses, and to give them some- 
thing in its place. It may be that many, lost in the 
subtle metaphysics or the V^edanta, feel that they have 
nothing to offer, which is capable of *being appreciated 
by the common people, no simple Gospel, easily under- 
stood (A the unlearned, and capable of influencing their 
lives towards higiier things. And yet, be the sources 
whatever they may, changes are being effected, there is 
gradually wrought into the spirit of very many an altered 
attitude towards the things which belong to the moral 
elevation of a people. Things can never, we trust, drift 
back to \^here they were," or even remain as they are. 
Quite recently has been issued a book, by a Hindu, 
which speaks in no'measured terms of many of the evils 
of Hinduism, and pleads earnestly for their being remov- 
ed, Another resident of Benares could he mentioned, 
a man of great ability, who takes a similar attit&de, but 
who cares not, or dares not, to speak out in the same 
way, and it is so with very many others. There are 
many men, well educated, thoughtful, whose moral nature 
revolts against the baser features of Hinduism, and would 
fain see things greatly changed. * 

In closing this chapter, therefore, ^he writer’s last 
word is one of hopefulness. The City is not even now 
ivholly given to idolatry, and it may be that in the future 
Benares may be worthier of its name of Kishi, the IlIu§-« 
trious City. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

I T would naturally be expected that such a city as 
Benares would make a strong appeal to those who 
believed that God had laid it upon them to carry 
the Evangel of Jesus Christ to India. SucE a centre 
and fortress of Hinduism would Suggest to them what 
Jericho suggested to Israel of old, though in another 
sense, that was the geographical key the land, this the 
key of the Hinduism of, at least, Northern India. Many 
more than seven days have passed, and the walls have 
not yet fallen down flat, but Ciirist's servants still com- 
pass the city, sound their trumpets, and hope on hope 
ever. ’ The work of renewal is greater than that of 
destruction, we need not wonder if it take a longer time. 

We find that Christian Missions have been established 
here for only little short of a century. The Baptist Society 
started work in 1816, the Church Missionary Society in 
1817, the London Missionary Society only three years 
later, in 1820. In 1867 the Zenana Bible and Medical 
IJflission (then called the Indian Female Normal School 
and Instruction Society) took up work here, in 1878 the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. There is a Roman Catho- 
lic Chapel, and a resident priest, but as this work lies 
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mostly, if not entirely among Europeans and Eurasians, 
it does not come within the scope of this chapter. 

The Baptist Missionary Society was the first to enter 
the field, and worked on until 1890. It then decided to 
concentrate its forces, and seeing that other Societies 
were occupying the field, withdrew, and strengthened its 
Delhi Mission. It, however, left one lady worker, who, 
with her assistants, has been carrying on work among 
the girls and women. The Mission used^ various agencies, 
Schools for both boys and girls, preaching, and Zenana 
work. Orphanages also were established. 

The Church Missionary Society has a large and 
important work. There is a large Girls’ Orphanage, and 
it is reckoned that since its establishment between 2,000 
and 3,000 girls have been trained and educated. Another 
special feature of their work is a well-organised Girls’ 
Boarding School, with* which is incorporated a Training 
School for Teachers. The large Boys’ School in the 
City was endowed the late Raja Jai Narayan Ghosal. 
There are also one or two smaller schools for boys and 
girls. A special form of work is undertaken by the Rev. 

J. J. Johnson among the Sanskrit Pundits, a work for 
which he is peculiarly fitted as he is himself a profound 
Sanskrit scholar. 

The London Missionary Society has been engaged in 
Educational and Evangelistic work. Both Boys and 
Girls’ Schools have been very vigorously carried on, and^ 
Evangelistic work is sustained in the Cky and District 
The Rev. M. A. Sherring, one of its missionaries, accom- 
plished some valuable literary work. 

The Zenana Efble and Medical Mission for some years^ ^ 
confined its activities to Girls’ Schools and Zenana work, 
but in 1887 started a Medical Dispensary for women. 

In 1888 was built the Victoria Hospital, a thoroughly 
well-built and w^ll-equipped Hospital. This i^^situated 

16 
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near Si,i^ra. they have also a Dispensary In the City. The 
Hospital reports, for last year, an average number of 
in-patients of 43. and out-patients at the Hospital Dis- 
pensary and at the one in the City 4,454, with 10,430 
attendances. 

The Wesleyan Mission has worked on general lines, 
but recently they have been developing work among the 
Dorns and other low castes, and are seeking to raise 
them spiritually and socially. This special work among 
the low castes has been a feature of Mission work in 
South India for many years, and has become increasingly 
so in North India more recently. It is a form of work 
which has raised much discussion. Some have regarded 
it as a small profits and quick returns’’ policy, but it 
should be regarded from a far higher and broader stand- 
point. than that from which such an estimate of the 
movement is obtained. If Christianity mean ^anything, 
it means God’s love and care for all men, and the 
uplifting of the depressed classes” ^ India (oppressed 
classes would be a still more suitable term) is utterly 
in a line with Christ’s teaching and example. The fruits 
of this work are wider even than the benefits to the 
classes themselves. One most desirable result that it is 
producing is to create a conscience on this matter among 
other classes of Hindus ; they are being shamed into a 
recognition of the claims which these oppressed classes 
Jhave upon their sympathy and help. One Society has 
been formed among the Indians themselves, in West India, 
to carry on work among these classes, and it is candidly 
confessed that the Society sprang into existence through 
the influence of Christianity. From many quarters now 
are heard from among the Indians themselves the 
plea that these neglected low caste people are members 
of our common humanity, and that it is the duty of al^ 

f 

to seek tb';ir help and uplifting. 
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The five Missionary Societies working in Benares 
have altogether 8 Boys* Schools, with over 1,000 pupils, 
18 Girls’ Schools with only a few short of 1,000 pupils, 
and over 900 pupils, in 630 different private housae 
(Zenana pupils.) There are thus about three thousand 
boys, girls, and women coming under Christian instruc- 
tion. In addition to this there are in the Zenanas many 
who, though not pupils, are brought in contact with the 
teachers, and come directly under Christian teaching. 
The English ladies are aided in tlfeir work by a large 
staff of Indian workers, and more is being done than in 
former years to make these properly trained teachers. 

Not only is Bible teaching given in all the Schools, 
both for Boys and Girls, but Sunday Schools are held in 
many places on the Sunday, which are voluntarily attend- 
ed by the^ School children. 

Possibly of recent years not quite so much importance 
has beeh attached to Bazaar Preaching as was the case 
in earlier j^ears. The work, hovvever, is steadily carried 
on, and should ^ carried on, for, by it, a class of people 
is reached who are not so likely to come iindei" the in- 
fluence of Christanity in the Mission Schools. Preach- 
ing, moreover, is not only instruction and iniormation, 
but an endeavour to stir up to activity and effectiveness 
the knowledge of spiritual things which may already be 
possessed. 

Another form of Christian work which should not 
pass unnoticed is that of the distribution of the Scffp- 
tures and Christian literature. Dr.- Charles Baumann, 
of the C. M. S., started a Bible and Christian Book Shop 
in 1894. The4irst item which appears in the books, on 
the receipt side, is a donation from a Christian cool^.’ 
(L e., a labourer) of Rs. 100. 4 bequeathed 

this sum fois the circulation of those hooks which had 
brought such blessing Into his own life, an4 thus led to 
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the establishment of the Bible Depot. On Dr. Baumann’s 
death in 1897, the Book Shop was established on a 
broader basis, and has since been managed by a Com- 
mittee representing all the Missionary Societies working 
in Benares. The Chaplain of the English Church is also 
a member of this Committee ; and in this and other ways 
the Chaplain for the time being inv^ariably identifies him- 
self with the work of the various Societies. Denomina- 
tionalism is not so rampant out here as it is at home, 
men and women, representing different Churches, work 
not only side by side, but in hearty co-operation. 

The Book Shop enjoys the advantage of a fine room, 
or raTher hall, favourably situated on the main road by 
Ramkator l, placed at the service of the Society by the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. The work has steadi- 
ly progressed. The last year’s report shewed an income, 
by sales of Bibles, Christian Books^, and stationery, of 
Rs. 1,081. The number of such Bibles, books, ^and por- 
tions sold was only just short of 9,000, in addition to 
which many thousands of Christian Tracts were supplied 
for gratuitous distribution. 

Results! Results! This is the half taunting query 
often brought Forward: The Indian Christian community 
numbers about 800, including the children in the Sigra 
Orphanage and Girls' Boarding School. Numerically 
this does not appear to be a great achievement for near- 
ly a century of work. Estimates of the worth of renewed 
hcrmanity differ ; to those who take the heavenly, the 
angels' standard, spoken of in the Gospels, the fact of 
eight hundred persons, young and old, confessedly Chris- 
tian, Will afford grounds for deep thankfulness. But 
wlTat of the quality of these Christians." “My good 
friend, what of eight ^hundred nominal Christians in 
England ? Some are good, some middling, some not 
quite that. ^Vhat more could be said in England? And, 

/ 
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there are men and women among the Indian Christian 
community of whom any church in England or else- 
where might well be proud.” 

To attempt to gauge the value of Mission work by 
statistics is a very superficial business. The influence 
of Christianity is simply incalculable. We do well to be 
eager for results, visible and tangible results, but it is 
well also to be patient and hopeful. It is impossible 
to estimate the effect of Christian educational work 
among the boys and young men, amoftig the girls and 
women. The constant preaching to willing listeners, 
the social intercourse with non-Christians are by no 
means fruitless, though figures cannot be given. Jhe 
actual Mission statistics represent but a fraction of the 
achievements of Christian Missions. The numerous 
movements among the people themselves in matters of 
social and religious re-form, are not these to a very large 
extent the^outcome of Christian work in this country? 
The strength of a current cannot be gauged by the ripples 
on the surface of the water, neither can the results of 
Christianity be estimated by the number of baptisms. 
The affirmation may be ventured that Christ is working 
more effectively in the heart and life*of many an’ unbap- 
tised Hindu or Mahommedan, than in some of those 
whose names are enrolled in Church Registers, both in 
England and India. 

Christian Missions may seem comparative failures 
to those who have never made the conversion of the 
tions to Jesus Christ a matter of prayerftil concern, but to 
those who have, while the visible results may bring great 
disappointment and humiliation, there cannot be a sense 
of failure. We are neither defeated nor dismayed, or ♦ 
we are, Jesus Christ is not. The Jtingdom cometh not 
with observatiorr, but it surely cometh. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


- EDUCATION 

T he subject of Education demands a short chapter 
to itself, for not only is the subject very important 
in itself, but Benares has special features as an 
educational centre, and this increasingly so "from year 
to year. 

No attempt will be made to tracd^he history of the 
various institutions, except in one or two cases. The 
aim will rather be to give a very brief sketch of what is 
being done at the present time. 

No one will dispute the value of education, except 
the uneducated, though a variety of views may be held 
as to what constitutes education,” the extent to which 
facilities should be afforded for the many obtaining 
^higher education, whether steps should be taken to en- 
sure all children getting primary education, whether 
English should be encouraged, or whether the vernacu- 
lars should be more insisted on, These and many 

"other questions of a similar character are deeply interest- 
ing, but the discussion of them would not be suitable 
here, even had the writer the knowledge to present the 
various aspects of the questions profitably. 
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In the first place, let us have a few bald statistics. 
It is hoped that these are approximately correct, but in 
obtaining the details for such statistics from various 
sources, there is the danger of a small school being 
omitted, or of its being included twice. These returns, 
however, will be sufficiently accurate to serve the purpose 
for which this book is being written. 

Some of the institutions are under the Provincial 
Government, some are under the Municipality, others 
are more or less private schools, some of them, receiving 
Government aid, have to conform to Government regula- 
tions in many particulars, those which do not receive 
such aid are of course perfectly independent. * 

The following table gives the numbers of Schools and 
students : — 



Schools and Colleges. 

Number of students. 

2 

English Colleges » 


367 

2 

Sanskrit Colleges 


448 

4 



816 

1 

Arabic School ... 


165 

6 

High Schools ... 


2,136 

1 

Anglo-Vernacular Middle School 


»324 

8 

Upper Primary Schools 


953 

17 

Lower Primary Schools ... 


881 

90 

Private Hindu Schools 


3,175 

53 

Private ilahoramedan Schools 


1,494 

176 



9,128 

m 

180 

Schools and Colleges. Total pnpUs ... 

9,943 


About 26 Girls’ Schools »» 


1,500 


The two Colleges are the Government College 
(Queen’s College), and the Central Hindu College. 

The two Sanskrit Colleges are departments of the 
above two English Colleges, the latter, however, has a 
distinct name„being called the Ranavir Pathshala. 
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The Arabic School mentioned by itself is the Madrasa 
Alazhdr-ul-aldm, this is by no means the only Arabic 
School, but being an aided School appears separately. 

Of the six High Schools, two are Mission Schools, 
with 730 students. Altogether Mission Schools appear 
to have about 1,044 boys, and 990 girls under instruction, 
besides the educational work among girls and women 
which is carried on in the Zenanas, 

The education given in these very various institutions 
differs greatly. The College and High Schools are tho- 
roughly well equipped, and quite up to date. In these 
the Vernaculars are taught, also the Indian classical 
langliages, but the main medium of instruction is English. 
This arises through no endeavour to thrust English 
forward, but simply in response to the eager demands of 
the Indians themselves, who realize the many j^dvantages 
for their future prospects which the acquisition of English 
will secure for them. 

In many of the Primary Scho<^ the education is 
necessarily of a very limited character. Some of the 
boys may afterwards enter other Schools and go on to 
something better, but naturally many of the parents 
cannot afford this, and the boys have to face life with 
some idea of the three R’s, but this is a distinct gain. 

What can be said about the Private Schools, the 
Hindu “ Pathshalas and the Mahommedan Maktabs?” 
In some of them doubtless more or less sound work is 
clone in Sanskrit and Arabic, in some others there is 
simply the memonzing of Sanskrit and Arabic, a train- 
ing for the memory it is true, but this can hardly be 
called a liberal education. Many of these private schools 
*are carried on under very primitive conditions, in these 
the Vernaculars, or ErTglish, may be taught, but frequent- 
ly by those^ who are but moderate scholars themselves, 
and have idea of teaching. It must, I think, be 
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confessed that the statement that close on 10,000 stu- 
dents are being educated in Benares, is rather i stretch 
of language. HowcA^er, they are under instruction of 
some sort or kind. * 

The education of girls is a question which is only 
now being brought into the domain of practical realisa- 
tion. At present things can only be regarded as most 
unsatisfactory. In most cases girls who are sent to 
schools are taken away as soon as they reach an age 
when they would be able to make substantial progress ; 
they just get through the drudgery of learning the letters, 
and are beginning to read, when their coming to school 
is stopped, they are too old to be allowed to leavS the 
privacy of the home. Early marriage is, of course, the 
main difficulty in this matter. In the Sigra Girls’ Board- 
ing School much is being done in the more advanced 
education of the dajiighters of Christian parents, and 
such scho>Al^ will have a very important bearing on the 
general progress*^f the Indian Christian community. 
The Central Training School was established in the City 
in the year 1907. It is graded as an Upper Primary 
School, there are 126 pupils on the roll. The endeavour 
is to make this a school especially for the training of 
teachers, and great strides may reasonably be anticipated 
in this matter during the next decade. 

The attitude of the educated towards female educa- 
tion has marvellously changed during recent years, a new 
era has dawned, which is full of significance, and great 
social changes must be effected in the near future. A 
few words must be written concerning the two most 
recent educationAl institutions in Benares, the Central 
Hindu College, and the Hewitt Kshatriya School. 

The Central Hindu College has now completed the 
tenth year of Its existence, and during tha| period has 
developed in almost remarkable way. Mrs. Annie Besant, 

16 
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the President of the College, has been the leading spirit 
from first to last, but has had valuable aid both in gifts 
of property and money, and in hearty and efficient 
service. ^The School started in the City, but was trans- 
ferred to its present site in 1899. A valuable property, 
consisting of land and houses, was given by H. H. the 
Mahtrij i of Benar'es, The original building lias been 
altered and enlarged, many others have been erected, 
including Boarding Houses ; and now the College and 
Scliool are splendidly housed and well equipped in every 
way. As the name indicates, it is for Hindus, and Hindu 
teaching forms the base of the religious instruction given 
in the School. 

The number of students, according to tlie latest 
particulars published, is between 900 and 1,000. Of this 
number, about 240 are in the College Classes, •about 540 
in the High School, and about 140 iy the Sanskrit depart- 
ment. y 

There is also a Girls’ School, with 120 names on 

the rolls. The College and High School are affiliated 
with the Allahabad University, but do not accept Govern- 
ment aid. An annual expenditure (including addition to 
buildings) of (nx'r RsT 100,000 is met chiefly by donations, 
subscriptions, interest on investments, and fees. It was 
reckoned that during the first nine years over Rs. 
1,189,000 had been received, of which somewhere about 
a quarter had been laid c)ut in building and furnishing, 
and something less than a half had been invested. 

The^ Hewitt Rshatriya School is yet quite in its in- 
fancy, but bids Fair to become an institution of consider- 
able importance, not only in Benares, out in the Pro- 
vince. This School is endowed by the Raja of Bhingi. 
He gives for its estabHshment and upkeep Rs. 1,000,000, 
and in addition to this a fine site of '"180 bighas of 
land, with Rvo large houses on it, and a further sum of 
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Rs. 150^000 for building. The School has already been 
started, and has 211 names on the roll, but work 
has yet to be organised and developed, and more suitable 
buildings erected. • 

The school is specially, if not exclusively, intended 
for members of the Kshatriya caste, and the Raja is 
most anxious that the school should be a nursery lor 
loyalty. Some difference of opinion exists as to the 
wisdom of drawing the members of one caste into a 
school by themselves, and thus fostering the caste spirit. 
Much might be said on both sides of this question, but 
of the loy'al and good intentions of the Raj l there can be 
no doubt. The institution will greatly increase tht^ im- 
portance of Benares as an educational centre, and may, 
it is hoped, dev^elop into one of the leading educational 
institutions of North India. 
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HAQIOLOQY. 

A SKETCH of Benares would be incomplete which 
did not contain some reference to the saints 
whose names have been so closely SLSSociated 
with the sacred city. Five are selected for notice, though 
the notices must be brief. The five are : Buddha, 

2. Rainanand, 3. Kabir Das, 4. Bal^bhacharya, and 
5. Tulsi Dls. 

BUDDHA. 

It seems most pronable that Buddh I s real name was 
Gautama, and from his family name he is called Sakya 
Muni, i. c\, Saint Sakya. Buddha means the enlightened 
one,’’ he also was entitled Siddhlrtha, c., he who has 
accomplished man’s true aim and end in life.” 

" According to tradition he was the son of Suddhodana, 
Rija of Kapilvastii^ (about 100 miles north of Benares), 
and was born about 558 B. C., though there is much 
uncertainty about the dates of his life. 

^ In his youth he was of a meditative disposition, and 
though by no means wifcliout the accomplishments which 
suited his station in life, he was more given to quiet and 
reflection thdn to the ordinary occupations of a prince. 
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While still young he was married to a maiden of great 
beauty, and after ten years a son was born them. 
Meanwhile his reflections over the problems of life had 
convinced him of the vanity of all earthly things. Po* 
verty, disease, old-age, death, these were the calamities 
that dogged men’s lives ; what attitude should man take 
towards a world where these evils reigned ? At about the 
age of thirty he made what is spoken of as the Great 
Renunciation. Without trusting himself to look upon the 
face of the new-born babe, or that of his fair wife, he stole 
away in the dead of the night, rode far from the palace, 
sent back his horse, assumed the garb of a teligiouSj and 
joining two Brahman ascetics, applied himself to aus^teri- 
ties at Rajagriha, in the Patna District. Failing to 
secure peace of mind, or light upon the problems which 
perplexed him, he left his compatiions, and joined by. five 
disciples, entered upoa a course of meditation at the 
spot now ^c^slled Buddha Gaya. Here after five long 
years of waiting, ^d of fierce struggle with the powers 
of darkness, he received the great “ Enlightenment” 
and rising up, he went forth to proclaim The Law.” 
It was to the Deer Forest, Sarnath, that he directed 
his steps, and there gathered his first followers round 
him. 

What was his message for mankind ? He absolute- 
ly opposed caste, holding that all men are equal, and 
capable of obtaining Salvation. This is to be secured, 
not by ceremonies or austerities, but by following the 
“ Law.” The doctrine of Karma takes a very prominent 
place in his teaching, but the present as an inevitable 
outcome of all the past was not to be urged as an excuse 
for supineness, men were to be up and doing. The main 
essentials of the Law ” which ne preached were : I . 
Reverence to superiors, 2. Self-control, Kindness 
to all men, 4., A recognition of the sanctity of all life. 
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God was not donied, but practically ignored. Karma 
was a seif- working law, needing none to enforce it, nor 
could it be evaded by the intervention of deities, its 
course could only be altered by the altered course of 
each man’s life. The end of all was to escape the bonds 
of conscious existence, to reach “ NirwAna,” though 
whether this should be taken as equivalent to absolute 
extinction, or as being merged in the ocean of life and 
bare being, is not clear. 

Apparently during the remaining forty-four years 
or so of his life he spent much t me at Rajagriha, and 
still more in wandering about disseminating his doc- 
trines. There is a touching story of his father’s ac- 
ceptance of the new Law/' and of his wife and son 
becoming disciples. Buddha is supposed to have peace- 
fully died about 478 B. C. after solemnly convnitting to 
his disciples the duty of carrying oq his great work. 

Buddha was greatly original, yet in his^^>^cuIations 
owed much to others of a like min>l who had been 
striving after something higher than the current Brah- 
manism. Bud h ism, as a religion, is dead in Benares, 
dead in the greatei’ part ot India, but it is by no means 
dead as an influence, and has probably powerfully affect- 
ed the philosophical side of the Higher Hinduism of 
more recent times. 

It is passing strange that though Benares is the 
great centre of Hinduism, it should also be so closely 
associated with the work of Buddha, whose creed now 
affects A:he lives df something like fifty millions of human 
beings. 


- RxMaNaND. 

The length of Ramanand’s connexion with Benares 
is by no means clear. There can be tfo doubting the 
fact that He resided here for some time, and taught 
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those doctrines, which, through his disciples, have done 
so much to gather out many sects known as Vai4hnavas. 
These sects iuencii’y ^ themselves largely with the wor> 
ship of Vh'shnu under his incarnation as R tm, and Rdm’S 
wife and brother, Sita and Lakshman. 

Apparently Rimoiand flourished about the 14th 
century. About his t'xact date there is much difference 
of opinion. 

Rimanuj iiad broken away from the severely logical 
and metapin sical Adwaitisni of Shankaracharya, and 
had infused a measure of warmth into worship and life 
by his teachings concerning the personality of God, and 
man’s distinct though dependent existence. Rlmanand 
carried this teaching farther, and by making Ram the 
object of devotion and worship, sought to purify and 
quicken the religious lives of the masses. The long 
line of Ramanand’s disciples has helped materially to 
direct theXi^^ious life of India into healthier channels 
than the worshu? of R id ha- Krishna and Mah ideva, 
which have done so much to debase India. 

Raminand probablv did much to break down the 
severe restrictions (^f caste, at least among the Reli- 
gious Orders founded by him or Ins successors. The 
doctrine of Bhakti ' dove of, and devotion U), Godk 
is made much of, is made the essential thing in religion, 
including love of man, and a good life. Apparently 
Ramanand was not a great writer, though it is said that 
hymns attributed to him are still current. 

Notice of Ramanand’s connection (or reputtwl con- 
nection) with Kabir Dis will be noticed under the sketch 
of Kabir's life. 

As far as I know, there is no buildin'' in Benares* 
pointed out as having been the res?dence ot Kam inand, 
but there is a small covered platform (marhi)^ just above 
the river at Panchgangd Chit, in which, on a raised 
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square of stone or brick is a '' pcuiuka " or foot-prints, 
of Ramanand. 

Among the multiplied sects, tli^ followers of later 
teachers, the name of Ram.mand has lost the prominent 
place which it certainly deserves. Probably the fact 
that he left no writings accounts largely for this. He 
is a teacher who has lived in his disciples. 

KABIR DAS. 

The accounts of Kabir Das are so various, and so 
coloured with the marvellous, that it is difficult to arrive 
at solid fact. The place and date of his birth, his pa- 
rent'Sge, his religion by birth, whether Hindu or Mahom- 
medan, — all these points are wrapped in much obs- 
curity. 

Canon Westcott, in his ^'Kabir and the Kabir Panth,” 
recently published, has given a very good sketch of the 
life of Kabir. 

Probably he was born about the middle of the Ii>th 
century. Some traditions deny him earthly parentage, 
still more deny him an earthly father. They will have 
it that his mother was a Brahman virgin widow, who 
througirthe benediction of a saint, gave birth to the child. 
Fearing to face a sceptical world with a son born under 
such circumstances, the mother forsook him, and he was 
found and adopted by a Mahommedan weaver and his 
wife, named Niru and Nima. The place is still pointed 
cTut, near the 423rd milestone on the Allahabad Road, at 
Lahatclpa (or LaKkr talao; where Kabir was found, float- 
ing on the water, on a lotus leaf. Probably he was 
brought up in his childhood as a Mahorfimedan, but he 
appears to have been early drawn towards Hindu teach- 
ers, so much so thalr he was most eager to become 
a disciple of some accredited Hindu ^gurti. Experi- 
encing difficfulty in this matter, he sought^ to effect his 
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end by a ruse. He lay on the path or steps to one of 
the ghlts at Panchganga, whither Rimanai/d came 
day by day to bathe.^ Ramanand stepped on the lad, 
and gave way to the exclamation Ram ! Ram ! " This 
Kabir inferred, must be his mantra, and adopting this for 
his own, lie claimed to have been initiated as a disciple 
of Ramanand, and the master would not repudiate him. 

Thus he would appear to have grown up under the 
combined influence of Hindu and Mahommedan teaching, 
and it is very clear that he attempted to combine both. 

Probably it is the sanctity accorded to the celibate 
life which has led to the denial that Loi was the wife 
of Kabir. She is made his disciple, and the two child- 
ren, a boy and a girl, named Kamal and Kamali, to have 
been adopted children. Kabir is reported to have died 
at a great age, probably about 1558 A. D, at Maghar, 
in the Gorakhpur District. Where he spent all his long 
life does na^st^nspire, probably much of it in Benares, 
possibly consider^rbl^ portions of it in Jaunpur, and pro- 
bably also, he would be much away on long tours dis- 
seminating his doctrines. 

The estimation in which he was held by both many 
Mahommedans and many Hindus is evidenced by the 
tradition that upon his death a dispute arose among 
Hindus and Mahommedans as to who should have the 
disposal of his body. While they disputed, Kabir ap- 
peared, and bade them lift the cloth from the corpse^ 
they did so, and found nothing but a bunch of flowers ; 
half of these were taken by the Hindus and creTnated, 
the other half by the Mahommedans and buried. 

Kabir Ddsis, f.e., followers of Kabir Das, are numer;^ 
ous at the present time, but his real work in India 
ought not to be measured by the number of his professed 
followers, but by the influence which his teaching has 
so widely exercijsed. 

17 
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His poetry has been collected, but apparently no 
attempt* to do this was made until a considerable time 
after his death, and it is doubtful brow far the ‘‘ Bijak ” 
^nd other works are the ^^enuiiie writings of Kabir, and 
how far the poetry of his followers has been interpolated. 
Possibly in these verses which are genuine many mis- 
renderings have become current. 

Kabir taught that the question of the name under 
which God was worshipped was of minor importance, 
so long as He was regarded as one, and a spirit of devo- 
tion towards Him was maintained. Devotion was to 
displace ritualism, and righteousness ceremonialism. 
Falsehood and hypocrisy were to be put away, men were 
to walk humbly before God, and in lov^e one towards 
another. There is a great deal that is mystical in his 
writings, and the guru is far too highly exahed. Some 
of his poetry is exceedingly diffic^ult by reason of this 
mysticism, and the allusiveness and elHp^al style in 
which he writes. He used the langusrge of the common 
people, and many of his couplets are full of strong com- 
mon sense, of much devoutness, and are often very terse 
and vigorous. In this latter respect probably no Indian 
writer has ever surpassed him. An English translation 
of some of these couplets may very suitably close this 
slight sketch. 

1 . My Master keeps a shop and plies his trade with- 

out difficulty, 

He has no scales, yet weighs the whole world. 

2. I am a sinner from my birth, full of evil from 

head to foot ; 

Thou who art the Giver, and the Destroyer of 
pain, effect my deliverance. 

r 

3. A guru is needed who is like a polisher, 

Then the rust of all your births will be destroyed 
in a moment. 
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4. Stole an anvil, made a votive offering of a needle, 
And then away to some high place, tg see how 

far off the chariot is which is to convey him 
to heaven.’ 

5. Whatever I have is not mine, it is Thine. 

I yield Thee but thine own. What belongs to 
me ? 

6. From one country we came, and landed at the 

same pier, 

But, touched by the world's breath of wind, we 
travel off on a dozen roads. 

7. The place where love dwells not, is just a burn- 

ing-place (for cremation), ^ 

Like a blacksmith's bellows which breathe, but 
have no life. 

8. Book after book is read, but the world lies- dead, 

not one wiise man. 

Lcf^but the two and a half lettered word ‘‘Love” 
be^^ft^ned, and then you have a wise man. 

9. Penance is not equal to truth, nor is there any 

sin like untruth. 

In whose heart dwells truth, there dost Thou 
dwell. 

10. The work of to-morrow do to-day, to-day s at 

once. 

The end of the world may come in a moment, 
what will you do then ? 

11. In times of trouble all men -remember God, in 

times of joy no one does. 

Remember Him in joy. Then, why should 
trouble come ? 

12. Save your head and yoy lose it. cut it off and 

you ^retain it. 

Just as when you cut the lamp-wick and make 
it burn brightly. 
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13. Everythin,^ comes from the Divine Master, no- 
thmg from the servant ; 

Fi’om a mustard-seed He makes a mountain, and 
reduces a mountain to the size of a mustard- 
seed. 

BALKABHACHARVA. 

Ballabhichctr^-a's name must be included in the 
number of those who have helped to make the worship 
of Krishna and Rddha i his mistress; widely prevalent. 
Though not born in Benares, his childhood and educa- 
tion are associated with it ; he returned later to Benares, 
and reported to have died here, or rather to have been 
translated hence. 

His father is said to have been a Dakhni Brahman 
hailing from near Madras, by name Lakshman Bhatt. 
His mother's name was Illamgaru. Tradition says that 

'I 

the parents were on their way to Benares, fr^m Ayodh- 
ya, when Ballabhacharya was horn at^>f^ilage in the 
District of Champaran, in the yeaT 1 535 Sambat, /. e., 
1478 A. D. He is stated to have become a disciple of Ma- 
dhavanand Tridandi at the age of five, and to have mani- 
fested great precoci*"} , holding disputations with most 
learned pandits at a very early age, and coming out 
victorious. His father died while he was still a boy. He 
appears to have left Benares, and made long tours over 
different parts of India. These tours are modestly 
referred to as “Digbijai,’* i. e., Conquest of the world/' 
and doubtless refers to his discussions with, and victories 
over, pandits. 

BallabhachArya is in the Vaishnavite succession, hut 
bis energies were devoted, not to the spread of the wor- 
ship of Rcim, hut of the incarnation of Vishnu in Krishna 
and Radha. The sect which regards him'^as their foun- 
der, the Ratfhaballabhis, identifies itself with the worship 
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of Krishna, especially of the boy Krishna and Radha, 
and represents a distinctly sensuous aspect of Hinduism. 
Asceticism and celibacy are not encouraged, and worship 
of their favourite deity is held not to be inconsistent witfch 
a very genuine appreciation of the good things of the 
material side of life. The temple in Benares which is 
most closely identified with this aspect of Hinduism is 
the temple of Gop il Alandir. It is most largely resorted 
to by the wealthy traders, merchants, and bankers of the 
city. 

Ballabhacharya is said to have ended his days in Be- 
nares, at a house near the Ganges, by Hanuman Ghat. 
Tradition has it that he either fell into, or jumped into 
the river, from which he ascended to heaven in the form 
of a flame of fire. He is said to have passed away in 
1530 A. Q. at the age of 52. 

Ballabhich:t.rya was a voluminous writer in both 
Sanskrit and Hindi. Babu Harischandra mentions 
twenty-four as having been written by him, includ- 

ing a commentary on the Bhagavat Puran, entitled 
Subodhini.'’ 

He left two sons and many disciples. There is a 
house near Hanuman Ghat still’ in possession of his 
followers. 


TULSI DAS. 

A little place hardly better than a shed, hidden away 
at the back of Gap J Mandir, and a ramshackle old hofise 
by the Ganges, are the only material m"^morials,-jn Bena- 
res, of the sweetest poet that she ever had, but Tuisi Das 
has a better memorial then Benares can build him in the 
Rlmayan,” which stands alone in Hindi literature rc-ir 
its great merit and its widespr^^d fame. Aloreover it 
is not merely fcttne, the people know and love the book. 
The cultured recognise its beauty, and the very ignorant 
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are capable of revelling in it. You may find a country 
yokel, sitting in his village at night, with a tattered copy 
of the book open before him, in the dim light afforded by 
a -shred of cotton wick floating in a spoonful of oil in an 
open saucer, gracefully swaying his body to the metre of 
the poem, or Jiis metre of it, droning away at the chaupais 
and dohds of the Ramayan with as much gusto, as that 
with which an English villager may pipe forth the verses 
of some old hymn rich in memories and experiences. 

A Hindi writer has said : — 

‘‘Tulsi the sun, Siirdas the moon, Keshava Das a 
constellation. 

for the poets of the present, they here and there 
sparkle about like fireflies." 

And Tul si Das may well be called the Sun ” among 
the Hindi poets. 

• 

Of the life of Tulsi Das not very much is known. 
His father's name is said to have been Atmaram, a Brah- 
man, and his mother Huiasi, The birth hap- 

pened under such an unlucky star, that in accordance 
with current usage under such circumstances, he was 
abandoned by his parents. 

His Birthplace is"^ uncertain. Hastinapiir, Hajipur, 
and Rajpur, all claim the honour. For a time he lived 
in Solon. It was at Ayodhya, in the year 1575, that he 
commenced to write the Ramayan, he finished it in Bena- 
res, where became to reside. He wandered about much, 
bu? returned to Benares, and died here in the year 1623. 

Tuls^-Das is sSid to have married early, his wife’s 
name being Ratnawali, and to have had one son, Tarak, 
who died quite young. The poet was passionately fond 
of 1iis wife. The story runs that on one occasion she 
had gone off for a visit <:o her parents’ home. Tulsi Das 
could not endure her absence, and follBwed her, she, 
(whether oul a very pious mind, or annoyed, or out of 
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sheer mischief, is not evident told him that he ought to 
be ashamed of himself to follow her about in such a way, 
and to be enamoured of her bodily charms, why did not 
he spend the power of his devotion and his life on R;i?n. 
The husband took her too seriously and resolved to 
follow her advice. She felt that things were going too far, 
but was unable to turn him from the resolve which he had 
formed at her suggestion. Ham found a devotee, she 
lost a husband. Once again in later life she met him, 
and then desired to share his simple life but her wish 
was not gratified. 

Many incidents about his life are current, hut most 
of them are doubtfully attested, and partake of thtj mar- 
vellous, Two are worth giving as they indicate the 
estimate of his character which gave rise to such stories. 
It is related that a thief once attempted to break into his 
house, but found it , guarded by an armed man, a second 
attempt, on another night, was frustrated in the same 
way, AfterwSt^ds the poet heard from the thief’s own lips 
about this watchman, and was greatly surprised, as he 
kept no such guardian servant. Then the truth dawned 
on him, it was his beloved and divine Ram who had 
thus assumed human form, that he might guard the 
treasures of his servant. Tulsi DAs was so ashamed 
of having caused his Divine Master such trouble, by 
attempting to hoard wealth, that he gave it all away, 
and decided that he would be true to the vow of poverty 

m 

henceforth. 

The second story is associated with the 'Emperor’s 
Court at Delhi. The Emperor demanded that the poet 
should perform a miracle in his presence. He would 
not, and denied his ability to do so. The Emperor 
sought to flatter him into compliance by saying " You 
can do anything,” to which the reply came, with more 
truth than courtliness, “ You lie, recognise only Ram.” 
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Tulsi Das wrote many works. Some very long lists 
aregivenrbut from these, twelve hooks only arc gene- 
rally accepted as genuine. The iiKiSt popular of all is 
tl?e Ram-yan, or as he himself called it “Ram Charit 
Manas,” /. e., The sacred lake of R im’s doings. This 
is a poem of some 12,800 lines ft is the story of Ram 
told in most delightfully colloquial Hindi. Occasionally 
it is referred to as a translation of X^aliiiild's Sanskrit 
Ramayan, but this is quite a mistake, the story of Ram 
is given in both, but Tulsi Das’s is quite an original work. 

Another poem, the Bina\a Patrikd, Dr. Grierson 
regards as superior in some respects to the Rimayan 
even, 6ut it is a far more difficult hook, and not easy 
for even an Indian to undeistand, mainly owing to the 
expressions being so concise and elliptical. I rejoice to 
hear that a very able Hindi scholar is undeKaking to 
bring out a Hindi paraphrase of the hook, to help would- 
be readers. 

Probably Tulsi Das possessed no o'TT^nality as a 
thinkei’, he was a devotee and a poet, and helped, as no 
other Hindu has, to lead the common people on to richer 
conceptions of the graciousness and lovableness of 
God. There is much that we cannot agree with, but his 
teaching made for truth and righteousness and purity. 
He, in common with others, who taught along the lines 
of the doctrine of Raman uj and Raman and, did much to 
counteract the evil influence of teachers like Ballabha- 
charya, who fostered the Krishna cult. 

r 

Benares may well be proud to have been the home 
of Tulsi Das. 
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THE PANCHKOSI ROAD. 

• 

T he Panchkosi Road encircles Benares, and within • 
it all the ground is supposed to be peculiarly sacred. 

“ Ranch ” or “ panch ” means and ** kos is 
a measure equalling about two English miles, it is called 
the Panchkosi road because it roughly forms a semicir- 
cle from the DKhwanath Temple at a radius of five kos. 
The word semicircle used because the road could not 
encircle Benares at a five kos radius without crossing 
the Ganges, which it does not. 

Whatever terms are used they^ will not wt>rk out 
exactly. Mathematically, the road ought to be about 25 
miles from start to finish, as a matter of fact it is not 
much short of fifty. 

A European visitor to Benares is not likely to at- 
tempt the pilgrimage, but no description of Kashi wouHi 
be complete without some notice of this*Panchko«i Road. 
Some parts of it, e. g., those along the bank of the Gan- 
ges, are not traversable by a wheeled vehicle, and most 
parts would be very rough on the springs. This is,« 
however, a matter of no importance, as one of the essen- 
tials for securing merit by the pilgrimage is to traverse 
the whole distance on foot, except in the case of extreme 
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old age or sicknevSr. Generally speaking, it is a delight- 
fully soft'*road, not by reas('>n of mossy turf, but on ac- 
count of the great depth of dust. 

One Hindu friend of mine. tells me that he bicycles 
round the whole distance every Sunday, excepting during 
the rainy season, when he has to give it up as there is no 
regular boat service on the road. Whether by bicycling 
he is not evading the stipulations, is open to question, 
hut considering the road, a journey like this in the hot 
season, or any other seas(^n, is an arduous task, and 
might be considered a work of merit. 

The road is one of considerable beauty and pictur- 
esquSness. For most of the length it is finely shaded by 
trees, and there are many tanks and temples at various 
points on the road. 

Apparently the virtue of the pilgrimage k of most 
special application to the residenjls of Benares, The 
fact is recognised that in spite of the Intrinsic sanctity 
of Benares, it is just possible for a resftSent to commit 
sin, this has actually occurred more than once. But 
here a great difficulty arises, a sin committed in Benares 
is so heinous that it cannot he atoned for in the most 
sacred spot in Benares itself. A pilgrimage round the 
Panchkosi is the only way out of the difficulty. As a 
matter of fact, however, large numbers of others besides 
residents of Benares do the pilgrimage. This is under- 
standable, for even those who have come as pilgrims to 
the City may have committed some trespass during 
their st^y. How sins can he dealt with that are com- 
mitted on the Panchkosi Road I do not know\ Great 
care is demanded in the cvmduct of the pilgrims during 
the journ y, and let it be fully recognized that there is 
much real devoutness^on the part of many of those who 
follow these time-honoured practices. However worthy 
of blame they may be esteemed who trade on the 
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ignorance of the people, in initiating and maintaining 
such useless rites and ceremonies, yet there# is much, 
very much, to admire in the devotion with which some 
worshippers carry out the teachings of their preceptors 
in fulfilling tasks of great difficulty and hardship. And 
it may be that it would be wise to be gentle in making 
charges of superstition, superstition is not quite a thing 
of the past in Christian lands. 

One of the very special times for this Panchkosi 
pilgrimage is when malmas ” occurs. This is an 
extra month which has to be intercalated about every 
third year to keep the Hindu calendar correct. Quite 
recently it fell in the very hottest season of tho year, 
and yet thousands upon thousands faced the weary hot 
tramp of nearly fifty miles. They would probably greatly 
appreciate the injunction which requires them to bathe 
twice during the da>^. 

The pilgrimage is no casual walk round, but must be 
undertaken in'^Mue form. Having bathed, the pilgrim 
must first do'‘pu]a'’ (worship; at Bishwanath Temple, 
and DhundrAj, after this he must make his ‘‘sankalp, 
i, e.y formally express his resolve to perform the pil- 
grimage. He then proceeds to ^la^ikar^iki Rund. and 
from there proceeds southwards along the bank of the 
Ganges. On reaching Assi GhAt he should turn aside 
and visit the Durgi Temple (Monkey Temple), return to 
Assi GhAt, and then breaking away from the bank of the 
Ganges enter upon what may be more specifically called 

m 

the Panchkosi Road. 

The first stage ends at the village of Kanhawa. This 
is more generally known by the name of the celebrated 
temple there, Kardameshwar. This temple is the finsst 
on the whole road. It is unusuilly well situated, with a 
large tank lying between it and the road.^ It bears dis- 
tinct marks of age, but being most strongly built is in 
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a good state of preservation. The pilgrim settles in 
here for the night, having travelled some six or seven 
miles from Manikarnika. 

- It should be mentioned that there are along the road 
numerous shrines and temples, which will be pointed 
out by the guide, if one has been engaged, and possibly 
in the case of the very devout something in the way of 
worship will be offered at every spot of note. 

The second day’s march is to Bhimchandi, a march 
of about eight miles. This is quite a small village. I 
well remember my first sight of it. It was just after 
the huge mela held in Allahabad, and large numbers of 
pilgrims from various parts of India had come to 
Benares, and were undertaking the Panchkosi pilgrimage. 
The little village was thronged with these strangers, in 
their various styles of dress, and varieties of cplour, and 
presented a picture which an artist might well have been 
fascinated with. 

The third day's journey is to Ramesli»<tir, a distance 
of ten miles. This has various objects of interest on the 
way. Almost at the start is a very fine tank and temple 
at Raj 'i ka Talio, belonging to the Alah iraja of Benares. 
About tlri’ee miles farther along the road there is 
another very fine tank, with a part specially screened 
off, by stone screens, for the use of women. Other 
quaint and interesting spots are also passed. Rameshwar 
itself is picturesquely situated on the bank of the river 
Barrna, with a group of temples and a bathing ghat. 

The fourth day’s march is a long one of fifteen miles 
to Kapildhara. The journey is sometimes broken for 
the night at Shivapur, but this is notin the orthodox 
pwjgramme. Shivapur is a busy village on the high road 
to Jaunpur, and has otter interests besides those belong- 
ing to religious side of life. It is only a few miles from 
Benares, and is becoming a somewhat busy mart. There 
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are a few temples here, a broken tank, and several rest- 
houses for pili«»rims. The special temple is ope to the 
Ranch Pandava, thei.five hero brothers of Mahabharat” 
fame. • 

From Shivapur to Kapiidhara the road is of a mixed 
character. For a sh(;rt distance it is a metalled road, 
but in other parts is very deep in dust. There is one 
striking group of temples and the Golden Tank (Sone ka 
Talios the stone in the centre of which, and some 
figures scattered about the place, are supposed to be 
very old. 

Kapildhara itself is not a very striking place. 

The last day's journey is by way of Barna Sangam 
(the meeting of the Barna and the Ganges). Crossing 
the Ba^na, the pilgrim once more joins the Ganges, 
walks along the bank as far as Manikarnika, where 
he should bathe, off^r worship at Bishwanath, and then 
proceed to the temple of SAkhi Binayak (the witness 
Ganesh), to h^fre the record made in the heavenly books 
that he has performed the meritorious pilgrimage. 

In the hot season this journey must be a very trying 
one, but in the spring it must be like a religious picnic, 
for those who take it leisurely, 3nd can appreciate the 
picturesque and the beautiful. 
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SARiNATH. 

c^T^HERE is no place in or around Benares which 
equals in interest tliat of Sarnath, and recent 
excavations and investigations promise to throw 
not a little light on the past of this important centre 
of Buddhism. 

It lies about 4 miles N.-W. from th/r Cantonments, 
and has a good driving road leading to it. 

The name Sdrn.lth appears to he a shortened form of 
Sarangan.-.th lord of the deer , and traditioii assigns a 
deer forest to thfs spat. 

Apparently S/trndth had religious associations before 
the time of Buddha, and was known as Ishipattana (the 
abode of God , and Rishipattana (the abode of rishis or 
saints) the former name may have been connected with 
the worship of Mahadeva, which appears to be associated 
with Benares fron? very early times. 

Among the ‘‘ J itaka/’ or “ Birth Stories of Buddha,” 
there is one which connects the place with the derivation 
of 'Sarnath, as the Deer Forest, and endeavours to asso- 
ciate Buddha with it be<fore his historical appearance. It 
is such a characteristic story that it must be given. 
Buddha is supposed often to have visited the earth 
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before he wna born as Gautama. In ot>e of-these mani- 
festations he came as Lord of the Deer, and ^vandered 
about with the herds in the vicinity of the present 
S'-lrnath. The Raj:i of Benares, a keen sportsman, often 
made sad havoc among them. The Lord of the Deer, 
pained at this wanton destruction, appealed to the 
King, and gained his consent to an arrangement by which 
one deer should be furnished for the King’s table day by 
day. The King assented to this, foregoing the pleasure 
which the hunting gave him, while the deer on their 
side remained true to their stipulation. On one occasion 
the turn came to a hind, who though not unwilling to 
sacrifice her own life for the common good, was anxious 
to save the life of her unborn little one, and therefore' 
begged some respite. The Buddha generously took the 
hind’s place, and betook himself to the King. The King 
struck by the remarkably fine appearance of the deer, 
asked why he should give himself up, probably arguing 
m his own mind that this was a singular use to make 
oi ins kingship. Buddha explained the circumstances. 
The King greatly marvelled at his magnanimity, and 
said I am a deer in a human body, \ou are a man in 
the body of a doer.’ N(')t only was Buddha s life spared, 
but the deer were released from their engagement, and 
left free to wander in the forest unmolested. 

Information about the Sarnath of over twelve centu- 
ries ago is furnished by two Chinese travellers, devout 
Buddhists, who visited Benares and ^Sarndth, and left 
some account of their journeyings. The first, Fa-Hien, 
apparently came in the beginning of the fifth century 
A. D., and Hiuen Thsang about two centuries later. 
(Between 629 and 645 A. D. is a date accepted by some. - 
Fa-Hien's account is but scant, and records tradition, 
rather than guing the reports of his own^observation. 
There is reference to the place being the haunt of deer, 
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to the austerities of the Buddha, the son of Kinj^ Petsing 
(Suddhodana), whose daily h'Jod was one hemp seed and 
one grain of rice. There is also mention of five devo- 
tees, one of whom became a disciple of Buddha. Fa- 
Hien also mentions the existence of two monasteries. 

Hiuen Thsang's account is much fuller. He gives 
a general description of Benares, and a more detailed 
one of Sarnath. After mentioning the size of Benares, 
not apparently the city, but the kingdom, with a circuit 
of 667 miles,'’ he passes on to a description of Sirnath. 
His reference to 30 Buddhist monasteries, and 3,000 
devotees, evidently refers to tlie kingdom of Benares, as 
he speaks, later on, of 1,500 devotees at Sirnath. Not a 
little of his account is devoted to traditions about the 
Great Master. Hiuen Thsang was evidently a man of 
great devoutness, and of extreme simplicity rmd credu- 
lity, and it is possible that in some cases where he 
appears to be giving exact particulars grounded on per- 
sona! observation, he may be undulj influenced by the 
fervid descriptions given by others, and writes from a 
mind glowing with pious imagination. 

At present there is difficulty in making the ruins 
recently unearthed correspond with the description of 
this Chinese traveller, but there remains much more to 
be excavated, which may clear some things up. There 
is another fact to be considered, viz.y that there have been 
successive piles of buildings, thus making it difficult to 
ascertain which would correspond to those described 
by Hiuen Thsang. The ruins may represent building 
operations extending over seventeen centuries. Buddha 
commenced his work at Sarnath probably during the 6th 
century B. C. and it is surmised that the place was 
demolished at the close of the 12th century A. D. This 
latter does . not complete the limit, for doubtless much 
building may have been undertaken since that time 
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aIthout>h not in connection with Buddhisin. For ins- 
tance, the small brick building which surmounts the 
mound known as Cnaukhandi was built at the clos^ 
of the 16th century by Akbar, to commemorate a visit 
paid to the spot by his father Hum tyun, who “ deigned 
to come and sit here one day, thereby increasing the 
splendour of the sun." 

It may be convenient for the visitor to have a short 
list of the principal objects of interest, » and tlieir relative 
positions : — 

1. The Dhamek Tower, or Great Stupa. To the 

west of tliis is a Jain temple. W’^est oi this 
again is the present Museum. The new -• 
Museum is being constructed to the S.-W. 
of the Dhamek. 

2. The' Main Shrine.'’ A square block of brick 

and stone-w'ork, about 30 yards square. Lying 
to the N.-W. of the present Museum. 

3. The Asoka pillar. Immediately to the west of 

No. 2. 

4. The Jagat Singh Stupa. About 20 yards south 

of No. 3. 

5. The Monastery. Situated at some distance to 

the N.-E. of the Main Shrine. 

6. The Chaukhandi Mound. On the left of the road 

a short distance before reaching the main 
body of ruins. ' 

Fitful attempts have been made fj^om tniic*to time 
for the last hundred years or so to investigate the sjte of 
Sarnath, but it is during the last few years, since Mr. F. 
O. Oertel commenced operations in 1905. that the mosl;., 
important discoveries have been nricule. 

The first excavations were made in no spirit of anti- 
quarian research. In 1794. Babu Jagat Bingh, the 
Diwan of the Mah iraj i of Banares, was undertaking 
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building work in a mob all 1 of the city, named after its 
builder, J'agat Ganj, and Sarnath was used as a quarry. 
Jagat Singh had enormous quantities of materials carried 
away from the debris scattered about at Surnuth. Mr. 
Sherri ng says that he bore off a whole sacred tower. 
The foundations of what is referred to as the Jagat Singh 
stupa were investigated some years later by Major 
Kittoe and Mr. Thomas. Inside the stupa was found a 
stone box, in which was a marble casket containing some 
valuables. Nothing of the casket is now known, but 
the marble box was, later on, removed from the site 
where it had been left, and is now in the Museum at 
Calcutta. Many years afterwards part of an image of 
Buddha was obtained from Jagat Ganj, which had pro- 
bably been found in the same place. 

N’O particulars of this stupa are forthcoming. What- 
ever may have been in the centre long since been 

removed, there remain now ring after ring of brickwork, 
which suggests that successive stupas had been built 
on the same spot, each one larger than the previous one, 
so as to include its ruins. 

These stupas were, it would seem, monuments or 
memorials, probably erected to mark the exact spots 
associated with special incidents in the life of Buddha. 
Many, however, were probably erected by devout wor- 
shippers as a general expression of their devotion to 
their great master. Hiuen Tlisang records that one 
stupa was erectejd to mark the spot where Buddha began 
to turn the wheel of the law, anc^ther to mark the place 
where the earliest disciples had their faith born, another 
where Buddha in a previous birth as an elephant had 
taken out and presented his tusks to a hunter who sought 
them, and concludes by saying there are several hun- 
dred Vi hams and Stupas, we only notice two or three, 
for it would be difficult to describe them in detail.” 
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In 1815 Colonel C. Mackenzie carried outcome exca- 
vations, In 1835-36 General Cunningham threw himself 
with considerable enthusiasm into the work, discovering 
many statues, now to be seen in the Museum at Calcutta. 
Equal care was not taken with all the finds, some were 
left on the ground, and General Cunningham relates how 
some forty statues were carried off and thrown into the 
Barna river, to check the cutting away of the bed be- 
tween the arches.*' 

It would seem also that in the erection of the other 
bridge over the Barna, the ruins at Sdrnath were used 
as a quarry, and that quantities of stone were brought 
from it to use in the foundations. 

Major Kittoe was the next investigator. He, 
apparently, carried on excavations both at Sarnath and at 
Bakariyd d<und. Major Kittoe was not only an antiquar- 
ian but an architect and builder. He was erecting 
Oueen's College at the time, and, it is said, used large 
Quantities of stone brought from the ruins. We might 
reasonably conclu'de, however, that the stones were 
looked through before being used, and many sculptured 
stones were gathered together by Major Kittoe in the 
grounds of Queen’s College. Sc^ie of these have since 
been removed to the Museum at Lucknow, and some to 
Sdrnath. Unfortunately Major Kittoe died before pub- 
lishing the outcome of his investigations. 

Mr. E. Thomas, Dr. F. Hall and others made some 
attempt to carry on the investigations, but probably 
the necessary funds were not forthcorning to accomplish 
much. 

A new era of discovery was inaugurated by .Mr. F. O. 
Oertel in 1905, and since then Mr. J. H. Marshall di,as 
spent much time in directing tbe excavations, and has 
enjoyed the assistance of Dr. Sten Keiiovv and Mr. \\ . H. 
Nicholls in dealing with the various treasures found. 
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Something Further in the way of dcsci’iption may now 
he given of a few of the principal objects of interest 

c 

already j’eferred to. 

1. The Dhamek Touvr. --This had not to be dis- 
covered. It was the outstanding object which had always 
invited attention, and suggested the possibility of the 
reward that might follow investigation of the adjacent 
ground. 

Major-General Cunningham devoted much time and 
labour to the examination of this tower, and most 
interesting extracts from his reports are quoted by Mr. 
Sherri ng in his book in Benares. A shafc was sunk 
down the centre of the stupa right to the foundation, and 
yarious galleries were made to ascertain its inner struc- 
ture. 

It stands 110 feet above the ground, but bepeath this 
there h a very strong foundation of brickwork 28 feet 
in depth. Of this 28 feet, only 10 are below the original 
ground level, the I’emaining 18 above. Successive 
demolitions of buildings and other causes have apparently 
raised the level of the ground 18 feet. It would appear 
that previous to the present stupa another building 
existed, and that upon the remains of that the present 
Dhamek was erected. 

The Dhamek is 93 feet in diameter at its base, and 
, gradually lessens as it rises. 

The lower portion, to the height of 43 feet, is of stone. 
This with the exception of the upper five courses is of 
solid stone throughout, the blocks being clamped together 
by iron cramps. The 10 feet above this has stone facing, 
but is brickwork inside. Above this level the tower is 
constructed of cemented bricks. General Cunningham 
concludes that this upper portion was possibly plastered 
over, and not even faced with stone, as tlie stone of the 
lower portion of the tower terminates at the same height 
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all nunul tile biuldin^. and had there heet> stone facinj> 
above this level the probability is that some ofthe stones 
would have been fostnd in place. 

In sinkm^^ the shaft, a slab of stone was discovered 
in the centre of the tower, over two feet in length by one 
foot broad, bearing an inscription, which has been trans- 
lated as follows : — 

Of all things proceeding from cause, their causes 
hath the Tathagata i Buddha) explained The 
great Sramana - Buddha) hath likewise explained 
the causes of the cessation of existence.” 

The stone portion of the tower exhibits some very 
bold carving. To quote from General Cunningham : — 
The lower part of the monument has eight projecting 
faces, each twenty-one feet six inches in width, with 
intervals of fifteen feet between them. In each, of the 
faces, at a height oC twenty-four feet above the ground, 
there is a semi-circular headed niche, five and a half feet 
in width, and the same in height. In each of the niches 
there is a pedestal, one foot in height, and slightly 
hollowed on the top, to receive the base of a statue ; 

but the statu -s themselves have long disappeared 

There can be little doubt, however, that all the eight 
statues represented Buddha Judging by the dimen- 

sions of the niches, the statues must have been of 
life-size.'’ 

Running round the tower, immediately below the 
level of these niches, is a band nine feet in width, of 
very fine carved ornamentation. The band is split up 
into three narrower bands, the centre and larger one 
being, generally speaking, some geometrical design, j;he 
upper and lower being of fiowered scoil work. Only 
in one place, the border on one of the recesses at the 
south-west corner, are living creatures ,, introduced, 
these are some ducks, a frog, and also a tiny human 
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figure, seated on a lotus, and holding a lotus in each 
hand. This ornamentation round the building shews 
considerable variety. It is not complete, in parts it is 
sketched out with a chisel, and it may be concluded that 
the carving was partly, or wholly, done after the stones 
had been hoisted into position. 

This ornamentation represents Indian art at a high 
level ; the design is bold, and the execution exceedingly 
fine. It bears mosl favourable comparison with most of 
the work of more recent times. 

The fact that the ornamentation of the lower part 
of the tower was never completed suggests the possibility 
that the upper part may also have been unfinished, and 
that we have no means of ascertaining in what way the 
brickwork was to have been faced. 

2. ^ The Main Shrine . — The remains of this so-called 
Main Shrine ’’ are considerably to the west of the 
Dhamek. The ruin is about eighteen feet in height, 
and about ninety feet b\' ninety in extent. It is thought, 
from the thickness of the walls, that they were intended 
to support a ‘‘ massive and probably lofty superstructure.” 
The budding is composed partly of bricks and partly of 
stones, the latter being apparently taken from older 
buildings. It is conjectured that the building, as now 
found, belongs to about the 11th century of our era, but 
an inscription on one of the stones points to the 2nd 
ceptury B. C. as the date of one of the older buildings 
from which the m^iterials were obtained. 

There is a central chamber, opening to the east, and 
round this three other chambers, entered from the out- 
side. In the one to the south is a most interesting four- 
square stone railing, ^surrounding the base of a stupa. 
Each side is eight and a half feet long, and about four 
and three-q^iarters high. There are square uprights, 
and rounded crossbars. The remarkable fact about this 
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railiiv^ is, that it appears to have been cut out of one 
solid piece of stone, and although very plain, exhibits 
most finished workmanship, the chiselling being so true 
and the polishing so excellent. The work is regarded 
as behmging to the age of Asoka. In this chamber 
was found a standing figure of Buddha. 

3. The Asoka PiUar.~Q\ose to this shrine has been 
found the most interesting relic of all, — a broken column 
with its capital. From an inscription on the part of the 
pillar still standing, it is clear that thii is an Asoka pillar. 
The inscription is an edict enjoining obedience to the 
“ order/’ and a warning against seism. 

Whether this column is the one referred to i^y the 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Thsang. is a question not to 
be hastily decided. He says, A stone column has 
been set up, some seventy feet high. The stone is 
smooth as jade, and shines like a mirror. Those who 
pray fervently discern n it a multitude of figures on all 
occasions, every one sees these images that answer to 
his virtues or his \1ces. It was at this spot that Joudai 
The TathAgata\ after having attained to perfect know- 
ledge, began to turn the wheel of the Law.” A differ- 
ence in size has been urged against the identity of that 
column and this, but the argument is not decisive, for 
the original size of the pillar now discovered is some> 
what conjectural, though supposed to have been about - 
50 feet ; again, we ought not to pin down the Chinese 
traveller to mathematical exactness. A greater difficulty 
is its position with reference to other buildings which 
are supposed to be referred to. But in the confusion 
which successi\«e demolitions of buildings have effected, 
it would be unwise to place too much reliance on this. 
Perhaps the strongest objection that can be urged is the 
fact that HiuCn Thsang, in his description, makes no 
reference to the magnificent capital. One can scarcely 
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conceive that this could have escaped Ids notice, or failed 
to sccui’e mention. Though here again it must be remem- 
bered that the traveller was not an artist but a devotee. 

- The portion of the pillar at present standing is be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen leet high, the upper portion 
has been broken off, and portiems of this, together with 
the capital, were found lying between tlie rest of the 
column and the Shrine." 

The capital consj^sts of four lions’ heads, one looking 
in each direction, below these is a band shewing four 
wheels, and four small animals, a lion, an elephant, a 
bull, and a horse. This capital is a magnificent piece 
of sculpture, bold in design, no unnecessary detail, and 
e^cecuted in a manner that would do credit to a sculptor 
of any age, or country. The polish both on the column 
and capital is so good, that, as has been remarked, it 
resembles granite rather than sandstone.’' A most re- 
markable feature about the pillar and capital is the 
wonderful preservation of their surface. The column 
is broken, and the lions' heads are nof perfect, but three 
out of the four are, in the main, intact, and are as sharp 
and clear as though they had but now come out of the 
workman'^ hands. It'^eems well nigh incredulous how 
carving of such an age can appear so clean and sharp. 

4. The Jagat Singh Stupa . — This has already been 
, referred to, and as it is not one of the most interesting 

items, it need nut detain us. 

5. The Monastery . — This is the name given to a 
large block of buildings, parts of which have been un- 
earthed at some distance to the north-west of the Dha- 
mek. The excavations have not been com|)leted. There 
existed, apparently, an extensive central building with 
wings. The basement was of excellent brick masonry, 
with a superstructure of stone. It is thouglit that these 
were among the later buildings erected at Sarnath. 
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6. Chauhhandi.~~Th.\s lies at a considerable dis^ 
tance south-west from the Dhamek. It has already been 
mentioned that Ai<bar erected a building at the top of 
the mound, to commemorate his father’s visit to the 
spot. The lower ^art probably marks the site of a very 
fine stupa, though no light has yet been given on the 
question as to why this one building should have been 
so far from the rest. It may be that excavations would 
reveal that this Chaukhandi w^as^ not so disconnected 
from the rest of the buildings as it now appears to be. 

7. Contents of th: Museum . — No attempt can be 
made to deal with these. It is hoped that when the 
new Museum is completed, these varied ‘‘finds” may 
be arranged by an expert, and a full descriptive cata- 
logue published. This should prove helpful in the re- 
construttion of history, and prove of great setwice to 
.students of Art inJndia. 

A large standing statue of Buddha, and a huge carved 
umbrella should be specially noticed. From inscriptions 
on both of these it appears that they were erected at 
Sarnath in the reign of Kanishka, i.e., in the 1st century 
of the Christian era. Another very interesting item 
is a carved stone with eight panels portraying incidents 
in the life of Buddha. A huge figure of one of the 
Hindu gods should be observed, apparently of Mahideva^ 
but not under his usual form. Another object which 
should not be passed over is a very long stone, evid^ntly 
from over a doorway. It is comparatively^ late work, 
but the execution of many of the figures manifests very 
skilled workmanship. 

The Museum is full of objects of great interest, ^d a 

« 

separate visit ought to be paid to SArnath to study them. 
One afternoon at Sarnath is quite inadequate to get 
anything like an estimate of its treasures. . 
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The ticrures at the lower part jof the map, the Ghats on the Ganges, ‘refer to the numbers of the sections in Chapter III. 
The figures in the body of the map refer to the numbers of the sections in Chapter IV. 
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